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JosEPH URBAN 


The eminent architect, artist, stage designer, has been busily 
engaged in discharging the duties of chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements for the Forty-eighth Annual Fx- 
hibition of the Architectural League of New York (to 
include a Theatre Arts Exhibition) , being held at the Ameri- 
can Fine Arts Building from February 18th to March 12th. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


John Galsworthy—Emperor Jones— 
A Welsh National Theatre— 
G. P. Baker Retires 


N his finest novels John Galsworthy 
undoubtedly far surpassed the artis- 
try of his plays. Yet he had a sense, rare 
even among dramatists, of the material 
of which good drama is made, especially 
of the proportions of a character drawn 
to an actor’s scale. If there had, early 
in his career, been a theatre equal to the 
task of realizing to the full Galsworthy’s 
dramatic intentions, the emphasis of his 
work might very well have been changed. 
Certainly the early plays are the freest 
and best. Through them, the name of 
John Galsworthy is associated with some 
of the happiest and most hopeful days in 
the whole life of the American theatre. 
When Ethel Barrymore appeared as 
Mrs. Jones, the charwoman, in The 
Silver Box twenty-five years ago, it 
seemed as if a character actress in the 
highest tradition had come to serve the 
playwright and his people. When Win- 
throp Ames in 1909 added Strife to the 
program of the New Theatre, with 
Louis Calvert playing a part that still 
remains in the mind’s eye, it seemed, as 
again in 1916, when John Barrymore 
played the lead in Justice, as if great 
[171] 
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Drawing by Jean Charlot of a glyph, 
sign-name of the Aztec town, Cuautit- 
lan— meaning “Mask-Hanging-from-a- 
Tree”. (Courtesy John Becker Galleries) 


UGENT MONCK opened his 
season at the Maddermarket 
Theatre, Norwich, England, with a 
production of 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and before the season ends in 
June, he expects to produce all three 
parts of King Henry VI, thereby 
completing the extraordinary achieve- 
ment of performing, with his Players, 
every one of Shakespeare’s plays. 


e 

LISABETH BERGNER has 
made the transition from the 
stage to the film without losing any 
of that fine interpretive quality which 
has made her the favorite star of Ber- 
lin for many years. Der Traumende 
Mund, in which she plays the leading 
part, has followed Sous Les Toits de 
Paris and Madchen in Uniform as 
best film of the year; and, if its en- 
thusiastic critics are to be believed, is 
one of the finest pieces of film acting, 
if not of photography, in many years. 








THEATRE 
ACHA GUITRY’S Pages 


Choisies contains a happy selec- 
tion from the works of the actor- 
dramatist as well as some provocative 
conclusions drawn from his stage ex- 
perience. Vie de l’Art Theatral, by 
Gaston Baty and René Chavance, 
also new in the field, is a survey of 
development in the art of the theatre 
from its origins to the present day. 

* 
MERICAN life in the mid- 
nineteenth century has been re- 
ceiving unusual attention as dramatic 
material for the German stage. The 
Hungarian dramatist, Julius Hay, in 
his Das Neue Paradies chose Penn- 
sylvania as the background for his de- 
piction of the life of one of those 
curious idealistic communal groups so 
frequent in the United States during 
the past century. But critics called 
the play so unconvincing as to have 
been “a betrayal of the theatre.” 
More important is Jaromir Wein- 
berger’s new opera, Leute von Poker 
Flat in which the author of Schwanda 
presents a “synthesis of opera, spec- 
tacle and melodrama” based on Bret 
Harte’s stories of the days of the 
Gold Rush. While the Germans 
make use of situations taken from 
American life, the French adopt the 
language, to wit, Bootlegger, a new 
operetta announced for production 
this season, the book by Ninon, the 

music by Rosenthal. 

* 
EBBEL’S Nibdelungen trilogy is 
aiming, this summer, to break 
the record made last year by Goethe’s 
Faust in the outdoor theatre at Porta 
Westfalica, where over 80,000 people 

saw the performance. 


@ 

RETE WIESENTHAL, who 
has gone on her way as the ex- 
ponent of the Viennese waltz while 
the modern German dance move- 
ment has been conquering Europe, is 
making her first American tour. Her 
company includes her dancing part- 
ner, Willy Franzl, premier danseur 
of the Viennese Staatsoper; her sister, 
Martha Wiesenthal, and a string en- 
semble which is directed by the latter. 
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subjects, close to the heart of life, would 
find in the American theatre actors and 
directors to take their full measure. 
When Winthrop Ames in 1912 opened 
the Little Theatre with The Pigeon, it 
seemed as though not only a building 
right for production but an audience 
right for appreciation had been added 
to make the round complete. What hap- 
pened to all this? It may be that the 
turn of Mr. Galsworthy’s own talent 
gave his later preference to the novel 
form. But it is worth asking, what hap- 
pened to the theatre in the years between 
Justice and Escape? 


HE EMPEROR JONES, still 

reckoned by many critics the best, if 
not the biggest, of Eugene O’Neill’s 
plays, continues to add new chapters to 
its history. Last month it “made” the 
front page of the newspapers again, a 
neat trick for anything in the American 
theatre except death, bankruptcy or 
scandal. Although the first production 
of the play changed overnight the for- 
tunes of the Provincetown Players, it 
was not news then; although the issue of 
THEATRE ARTS in which it was pub- 
lished is now of considerable importance 
among American “first editions’, it was 
not news enough even for review in the 
book pages when first printed in 1921. 
It became front page news only when 
Charles Gilpin, the negro player of great 
talent who created the part, was invited 
to a public dinner honoring the ten best 
characterizations of the season. Since 
then it has been played in every country 
of the world and is today an American 
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From a portrait by Randall Davey 





JoHN GALSWorRTHY 1867-1933 


‘Sincerity in the theatre and commercial success are not 
necessarily, but they are generally, opposed. . . . The burden 
of this struggle is on the shoulders of the dramatists. . . 
If they are of the crew who cannot see any good in a fight 
unless they know it is going to end in victory . . . —they 
will advance nothing. Their job is to... do their work in 
their own way, without thinking much about the result, and 
not at all about reward. .. . Those who want sincerity will 
always be the few; . . . to increase their number is worth a 
struggle.” From Another Sheaf, John Galsworthy. 








MACBETH 


Scene designs by Edward Carrick, 
son of Gordon Craig, for the 
London season’s Old Vic produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s tragedy. 
Mr. Carrick made extensive use 
of curtains in creating sets of 
severe simplicity to build up the 
atmosphere of impending doom. 

















THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


theatre “classic”. But it is neither 
O’Neill’s play nor the acting that wins 
front page distinction now. The Em- 
peror Jones has made the magic leap 
from theatre to opera, and that is what 
gives it this precedent importance. The 
opera as an institution may be dead or 
dying, but the daily papers have not 
found it out yet. A new opera, good, 
bad or indifferent, is news. 

There was general agreement as to the 
skill and the masterly power which 
Lawrence Tibbett brought to his one 
man show. But both the music critics 
and the audience differed as to the 
quality of the music, as is quite natural 
when discussing an idiom as modern as 
Louis Gruenberg’s. W. J. Henderson 
(The Sun) sums up well the relation of 
the music to the drama: 

“The curtain falls. There has not 
been a single air, only one passing lyric 
utterance, no melody, crass dissonance, 
raucous shouts by voices and instru- 
ments, and the pitiless beat of the drum, 
stilled only when the hallucinations of 
Jones are portrayed for us. . . . There 
is nothing for the music lover of long 
habit to cherish, nothing for him to hold 
among the treasures of his memory; but 
while he is present in the theatre, he will 
feel the singular power of this turbulent 
and sometimes frenetic score to intensify 
the moods of the drama, which is en- 
acted without the aid of the musical 
manners of speech familiar to the old 
opera-goer. ... For the younger and less 
conventionalized listener a candid con- 
fession that it assuredly was not opera 
set no obstacle in the way of an equally 
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‘[ HOUGH André Obey’s Lu- 
crece, with the benefit of Katha- 
rine Cornell’s acting and a beautiful 
production, found little response from 
New York, the play, coupled with 
the same author’s Noé, has continued 
to run in Paris where La Compagnie 
des Quinze had appreciative audi- 
ences. They did not, however, find 
a public so receptive to Jean Giono’s 
poetic play of the soil, Lanceurs de 
Graines, a fact lamented by the critic 
of Jeux Trétaux, who thought it an 
admirable play. 





A caricature by Emile Huzon of La 
Compagnie des Quinze in their pro- 
duction of Lanceurs de Graines. 


M4~ GORDON’S productions 
of The Cat and the Fiddle, 
Flying Colors, and Design for Living 
have given him little reason for pes- 
simism even in these theatre dog days. 
Perhaps that is why he looks with 
such very hopeful eyes toward the fu- 
ture of the legitimate stage. Accord- 
ing to The Billboard, Mr. Gordon 
sees many writers who have been 
selling their product in other fields 
returning to the stage, and actors, 
tiring of Hollywood, hurrying back 
where they can hear applause rather 
than read about it. A casual survey 
of Broadway, in fact and in an- 
nouncement, seems to bear out Mr. 
Gordon’s words for here or coming 
here, out of the melange dramatized 
in Once in a Lifetime, are such good 
theatre folk as Sidney Howard, Ina 
Claire, Maxwell Anderson, Grace 
Moore, Herman Rosse, Lupe Velez, 
Conway Tearle, Claire Luce, Tallu- 
lah Bankhead, Jimmie Durante and, 
last but not least, Roland Young. 
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XPERIMENTAL theatres far 

away from Broadway are con- 
tinuing to give first performances of 
plays by American dramatists, known 
and as yet unknown. The University 
of Iowa has announced an entire sea- 
son of such work and is considering 
productions of Paul Green’s Honey- 
comb, The Lonesome West, by Lynn 
Riggs, The Promised Land, by Frank 
Elser, Death in Her Face and 49 
Dogs in the Meathouse, by Ellsworth 
P. Conkle, and plays by A. Dale 
Riley, Richard Maibaum and others. 
The University of Minnesota re- 
cently gave a successful first produc- 
tion of Maxwell Anderson’s Sea 
Wife (see page 239); The Detroit 
Playhouse (which produces only new 
plays by native playwrights) gave 
George Seaton’s Together We Two 
its premiere, and The Dallas Little 
Theatre did the same for Roam 
Though I May by John William 
Rogers, author of Judge Lynch and 
Bumblepuppy. The Hedgerow The- 
atre of Mboylan-Rose Valley has 
announced the February opening of 
Lynn Riggs’ The Son of Perdition; 
the Palmetto Players of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina plan to cele- 
brate the hundred and twenty-third 
anniversary of the birth of Poe with 
the production of a new biographical 
drama, Edgar Allen Poe, by B. Iden 
Payne and Thomas Wood Stevens. 


"THE University of North Caro- 
lina paid a formal tribute to 
George Bernard Shaw and to his 
biographer, Archibald Henderson, a 
member of the University faculty, 
by a week’s celebration in the Play- 
makers’ Theatre, the program em- 
phasizing the publication of Dr. Hen- 
derson’s Bernard Shaw, Playboy and 
Prophet, the last of his series of Shaw 
biographies, representing three dec- 
ades of labor. 


AURICE BROWNE has an- 
nounced the dissolution of 
Maurice Browne, Ltd. and his retire- 
ment from the commercial theatre. 
He plans to renew his work in the ex- 
perimental theatre, in which he began. 


ready admission that it was genuinely 
‘good theatre’, and that it gave a new 
illumination to Mr. O’Neill’s celebrated 


play.” 


HE Welsh National Theatre Move- 

ment organized under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Howard de Walden, with 
Richard Hughes as Vice-Chairman and 
Evelyn Bowen as Secretary, was inaugu- 
rated at the Arts Theatre Club of Lon- 
don on January 26th, with a production 
of The Comedy of Good and Evil by 
Richard Hughes. With such talented 
playwrights at its disposal as Hughes, 
J. O. Francis and Carodoc Evans, and 
with a whole nation of fine actors to 
draw upon, the movement has good 
chance of success. Moreover, the Welsh 
are a nationalistic people, as TTHEATRE 
ARTS has evidence in a letter just re- 
ceived from a subscriber which reads: 
“Tn your issue for January, 1933, you re- 
fer to Charles Williams and Emlyn 
Williams, whose bust by Epstein you re- 
produce, as English. These men are 
Welsh, and so British subjects, but fur- 
ther removed from the English than 
many Asiatic peoples.” If this were 
completely true and accepted, however, 
it is probable that so violently and patri- 
otically unneighborly a movement would 
not have been inaugurated in London. 
The leaders of the movement are, no 
doubt, somewhat less concerned than our 
subscriber with border lines—human or 
geographic—and they know that it is 
well for the nations of the world, as it is 
for children, to learn to play together. 
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ERMAN critics are complaining 

that their playwrights, both the 
new and the well-known, and the neigh- 
bor playwrights who feed their current 
stage are offering them only meagre 
fare. Der Neue Weg discovers little to 
admire in Frantisek Langer’s Engel Un- 
ter Uns and waxes indignant that Franz 
Molnar should offer Harmonie to a pub- 
lic that has always trusted him. “It is 
a question whether this absolute nonsense 
is merely trying on the nerves or whether 
it is worth getting excited over the fact 
that an author capable of so much better 
things should offer this mass of stupidity 
and irresponsibility, and a theatre should 
produce it.” 


ORMAL announcement has been 

made by Yale University that Pro- 
fessor George Pierce Baker, Chairman 
of the Department of Drama, will re- 
tire from teaching at the end of the year, 
will have the title of Professor Emeritus 
conferred upon him (in appreciation of 
the invaluable services he has rendered 
to the University) and will be succeeded 
by Professor Allardyce Nicoll of the 
University of London, generally consid- 
ered England’s outstanding authority on 
the theatre, who has already won for 
himself and for his work a host of 
American friends. The announcement 
contains far more than its apparent 
measure of importance to the whole 
world of the theatre. It requires more 
(and will have more) than a news note 
to interpret the loss which has been sus- 
tained in Mr. Baker’s going, that which 
has been gained in Mr. Nicoll’s coming. 
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‘_= Gilbert and Sullivan opera 
season at the Savoy Theatre in 
London has, for many years, given 
the last performance not only to an 
audience that did not know what it 
was going to see but to actors who 
did not know what operas or what 
scenes they were to play. This year’s 
last night was Sir Henry Lytton’s 
farewell after fifty years in the thea- 
tre. Everyone knew that there would 
be something for him in the program, 
but until it was time for him to dress, 
even he did not know that he was to 
wear the costume for his famous part 
of Koko. The theatre without Sir 
Henry Lytton is sure to be, to all 
those many, many thousands who 
have ever seen his outstanding per- 
formances, less good and less gay 
than it was while he served it. 


UGENE O’NEILL’S All God’s 

Chillun Got Wings this winter 
passed the milestone of its two hun- 
dredth performance at the Kamerny 
Theatre in Moscow. It was directed 
by Alexander Tairov who introduced 
into the play “a number of panto- 
mimic scenes and interludes designed 
to develop and supplement the writ- 


ten text’. 
ae 


ASYMPHONY composed by a 
Negro, William Levi Dawson, 
Director of the Tuskegee Choir, has 
been accepted for performance by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Leopold Stokowski. Its au- 
thor, former first trombone of the 
Chicago Civic Orchestra, has based 
his work on the characteristic music 
of his race, use having been made of 
four religious spirituals, 
a 


CCORDING to statistics pub- 

lished in the Moscow Daily 
News there are thirty-five hundred 
clubs, trade unions, factories (gen- 
erally referred to as the “organized 
audience”) which are connected with 
the Central Ticket Office of Moscow. 
This audience in actual attendance 
last year is said to have numbered 
2,831,000, which is over a million 
more than for the season of 1928-29. 








TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


HUMAN PUPPETS AND 
PUPPET HUMANS 


Broadway in Review 


By ALISON SMITH 


NEW troupe of players reached these shores recently and, 
A through their fine reticence and unfailing good taste, were 
immediately suggested as a model for Broadway. They 
are that group of marionettes proudly known as the “Teatro dei 
Piccoli” and operating under the paternal fingers of Vittorio 
Podrecca. The memory of their artless performance is a perfect 
antidote for the distressing conduct of some of their flesh-and-blood 
confreres. For, unlike those human puppets who bob up and down 
under the hands of their directors, their mechanism is invisible. 
You can’t even see the wires that control the acting, the playwrit- 
ing, the design. 

Not so with the latest contribution of Charles MacArthur 
and Ben Hecht, Twentieth Century, which turned out to be an- 
other comic strip of Broadway! Its bright, over-colored scenes, 
controlled by obvious mechanisms, race from state-room to observa- 
tion car and from observation car to platform on the Twentieth 
Century Limited which is puffing its way from Chicago to Man- 
hattan. The scenic device which makes this action possible is not 
always convincing—in fact its producers probably never intended 
it as anything but a suggestion to the audience which pleads “let’s 
pretend we’re all on a big, noisy extra-fare train.” The plot and 
characterizations are even less realistic. They are dominated by 
broad caricatures of a temperamental old humbug of a producer 
and his equally emotional (though more crafty) star. The hysteri- 
cal goings-on of this tempestuous couple are varied by fun with an 
escaped lunatic and a few extremely amusing scenes with William 
Frawley as a press agent who goes about insulting everybody. 
Some of its slap-stick humor is vastly entertaining but much of it 
palls like the determinedly heavy stroke of a too big and too ob- 
vious political cartoon. Moreover, the spectacle of artists like 
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BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


Eugenie Leontovitch and Moffat Johnston in comic strip burlesque 
brings a sense of misused material not dispelled by the fact that it 
was excellent burlesque of its kind. To say nothing of the mis- 
spent energy of the authors who once gave us the undeniably gen- 
uine picture of The Front Page. 

Another talent that helped to make The Front Page memorable 
is now being dissipated in Goodbye Again, a frankly delirious 
farce which manages, chiefly through the acting of Osgood Perkins, 
to be at the same moment shamelessly foolish and irresistibly enter- 
taining. It is as mad as the March Hares once celebrated by Harry 
Wagstaff Gribble and it shares something of that earlier farce’s 
light-hearted lunacy. Its authors, Allan Scott and George Haight, 
have seen fit to expose the dilemma of those novelists who travel 
over the country, autographing their best-sellers and being lionized 
by local society queens. The theme, I learn from one of the vic- 
tims, is only too grimly authentic, for the behavior of these rich, 
idle and bored matrons often passes the borderline of a pursuit 
of culture into the realm of more intimate and emotional matters. 
This situation might have been used as the basis of a bitterly ironic 
drama; these two irreverent collaborators have turned it into a 
mischievous medley with swift action and an adroit cast. 

With all these blessings, it seems churlish to regret Osgood 
Perkins’ absorption in the principal role. For Mr. Perkins gives a 
performance which, for sheer deftness, has not been surpassed in 
many seasons of farcical skill. It is only when you remember such 
portraits as his rueful doctor in Uncle Vanya, that you feel a shade 
of regret at the abandonment of such talent to an evening of frank 
clowning. Mr. Perkins is there, however, and so is Sally Bates 
as his faithful if somewhat acid secretary and they are supported 
by a dextrous group of players who seem to be enjoying the play. 


With the arrival of Guthrie McClintic’s production of Lucrece, 
with Katharine Cornell in the title role, the stage was set for pro- 
foundly moving tragedy. It had the timeless theme of violated vir- 
tue, immortalized by Shakespeare, used as the basis of a French 
play by André Obey and translated by Thornton Wilder with stark 
and simple fidelity. It had a noble and authoritative background 
by Robert Edmond Jones with music by Deems Taylor which 
echoed the fateful and compassionate overtones of its theme. Above 
all, it had the incalculable advantage of that spell which falls like 
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magic over an audience at the very entrance of Katharine Cornell. 

It was this embarrassment of riches that proved fatal to the Obey 
text, in which M. Obey set himself the desperate task of presenting 
his theme in stylized form. Much of his woeful story is told by 
two masked and shrouded narrators—Robert Loraine and Blanche 
Yurka—and through their intonations and through pantomime on 
the stage, the greater part of the plot is unfolded. The form de- 
mands the sweep and urgency of heroic lines and this is lacking 
in the Obey script, which has more than a touch of undergraduate 
oratory about it. The living presence of the anguished Lucrece is 
felt in the fragments through which Shakespeare describes this 
“poor frightened bird—poor deer” and in the scenes when Miss 
Cornell actually portrays her. She draws from the audience a 
warm flood of human sympathy, particularly in the scene where 
the doomed young wife tries to interest herself in the marriage 
plans of her maid even while her frenzied mind is plotting the 
suicide which will blot out her shame. But the formal limitations 
of the production make these scenes only too few and the play 
emerges in final memory as a blurred and faded tapestry or a collec- 
tion of somewhat precious figures in stained-glass attitudes. 

It must be added that Brian Aherne met Miss Cornell’s creation 
of the lovely, lost lady with a moving performance as Tarquin. In 
the maniacal lust which dominates him, he conveyed a sense of com- 
pulsion, of a creature driven by relentless furies in a manner which 
would be recognizable to any present day psychiatrist (though the 
obsession is, alas, ages older than the reign of Freud or Jung). 

The latter might well have been puzzled had they been in the 
audience when, to the accompaniment of rapturous applause from 
his loyal public, George M. Cohan returned in a play of his own 
through which he has attempted to recapture something of the 
amiable madness of The Tavern. In Pigeons and People, Mr. 
Cohan is again a mysterious stranger, discovered in the park by a 
“society man” (exact social status not specified) and taken to the 
gentleman’s home, from which he vainly attempts to escape for 
more than two hours of uninterrupted action. It is a fresh tribute 
to Mr. Cohan’s powers as an entertainer that the applause and 
laughter lasted to the final curtain. For the strain of repetition 
began to make itself felt after the first hour. Mr. Cohan wrin- 
kling up his face to cry can be exceedingly funny for the first 
two times but somehow the third time isn’t exactly three times as 
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EUGENIE LEONTOVICH 


The player of the distressed ballerina in Grand Hotel again 
proves her right to the title of ‘‘actress’” with a convincing 
interpretation of a totally different character, that of the 
mercurially temperamental star in Twentieth Century. 
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Vandamm 





Oscoop PERKINS IN GooDBYE AGAIN 


To the gallery of life-like portraits with which this versatile 
actor has enriched the Broadway stage is added that of a 
novelist-lecturer-on-tour in whose books the sardonic note is 
more attributable to tragedies like that depicted above than 
to loss of the love a pretty matron believes she denied him. 
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BALCONY SCENE—1933 


In which two of “three people who love each other very 
much” look fondly upon the third from an eminence that is 
partly penthouse balcony and partly masculine point of view. 
Noel Coward, Alfred Lunt, and Lynn Fontanne in Mr. 
Coward’s most recent comedy, Design for Living. 
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From artist’s studio to art collector’s penthouse ascends the ac- 
tion of Noel Coward’s Design for Living, but the affections of 
the three main characters for each other remain on the same 
high level throughout all changes of scene. 
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funny. However, the continuous action gives his followers all they 
could ask of their hero, which is essentially the object of this one 
man show. He even gives them a few steps of his miraculously 
deft dancing and a few strains from So Long Mary—cherished 
echoes from the past. Ingenuous as his trick is, you may wish, 
nevertheless, that it hadn’t been pressed quite so hard into service. 
Mr. Cohan can go on forever before the eyes of his affectionate 
devotees but some may feel that his new play reached its close 
before the final dimming of the footlights. 

While this could not be said of‘the diverting little comedy which 
goes under the title (faintly derisive) of Honeymoon, the audi- 
ence has the end forecast some time before the last curtain. Samuel 
Chotzinoff and George Backer promise (but never entirely achieve) 
serious comment on the world we live in. The play deals, in a 
spirit of more or less innocent merriment, with the perplexities of 
an American hostess living in Paris and prepared to entertain a 
honeymoon couple with the most romantic background her menage 
affords. To her utter consternation, the love-birds arrive in a state 
of twittering hostility, a situation further complicated by the fact 
that her own divorced husband chooses this moment to resume a 
violent courtship. In spite of all her efforts to calm the scene, 
the bride flies to Nice to join a lover and the lady of the house 
devotes her attention to consoling the distracted bridegroom. Her 
hospitality literally knows no limits and sends her, somewhat to 
her own surprise, straight into the arms of her lovelorn and de- 
serted guest. For reasons which remain elusive this seems to clear 
everything up; the newly-weds are reconciled and the gracious 
author of their felicity telephones her husband under the stimula- 
tion of revived fires. 

Happily for the authors, the key-note role of the hostess is en- 
trusted to Katherine Alexander, who brings to it exactly the right 
touches of humor and poise. Thomas Mitchell seemed less happy 
as the wooing ex-husband and I thought his direction showed a 
heavier hand than the brittle quality of the piece required. One 
uncommonly skillful bit of acting was presented by Joseph Spurin- 
Calleia as the bored but resourceful butler, Nicola. The scene in 
which he reads, with respectfully concealed disgust, the society 
notes from the Paris edition of the Herald, was an hilarious epi- 
sode even in a gallery of back-stairs types. The play will hardly 
contribute a solution to the vexed problems of early married life 
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but it offers a gay and occasionally shrewd vignette of the follies 
that so often accompany “the first year”. 

In the list of fatalities which accompany every season, there is 
at least one unsuccessful play whose untimely taking off is a mat- 
ter of acute grief to the theatrical recorder. So with Girls in Uni- 
form, that heart-breaking story of adolescent bewilderment and 
torment, so sensitively directed by Frank Gregory. It seemed in- 
finitely superior to the more popular film version with its deliber- 
ate evasions and forced happy ending and a reasonable number 
of its spectators, at least, felt that it should have run all season. 
Apparently their numbers were not enough for it went the way of all 
the neglected, leaving to a sad minority only a grateful memory. 

For one benefit performance the Abbey Players presented “a 
plain man’s Oedipus” by William Butler Yeats. “Greek literature 
like old Irish literature was founded on belief”, said Mr. Yeats in 
his introductory speech on this occasion, “and not, like Latin litera- 
ture, upon documents.” Whereupon the curtain lifted on a col- 
loquial version of the tragedy of Sophocles which, while interest- 
ing in itself as a literary experiment, was baffling as to its exact 
service to the “plain man.” For the plain man of Manhattan to- 
day, as truly as the plain man of ancient Greece, is still capable of 
being moved by the doom and beauty of the original Oedipus. The 
most vivid recollection of the performance itself is that of the 
haunting voice and simple tragedy of Eileen Crowe. The Abbey 
group also presented, for the first time here, a play called The Big 
House by Lennox Robinson. They seemed to agree with most of 
their audiences that it was not written in this author’s most felicitous 
mood for it has not been featured in their repertory. Meanwhile 
The New Gossoon and The Playboy of the Western World have 
retained their hold on the affections of New York. 

In Foolscap Gennaro Curci and Eduardo Ciannelli attempt the 
ambitious task of presenting fun in an insane asylum with George 
Bernard Shaw and Luigi Pirandello as the principal figures. Its 
object seems to have been to satirize the literary styles and per- 
sonalities of both writers but the result gave you only the long- 
windedness of Shaw and the obscurity of Pirandello without any 
of the saving graces that surround both illustrious originals. Its 
cast worked vigorously to bring the play to life with Mr. Cian- 
nelli and Frederic Worlock in amusing reproductions of the lam- 
pooned authors and with an assorted company impersonating other 
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celebrities with a skill that shamed the play’s laborious humor. 

The Group Theatre’s new venture was a first play by Dawn 
Powell called Big Night. It is a bitter and uncontrolled hymn of 
hate directed against certain forms of life which must, for the pur- 
poses of exposition, be considered human though many of the more 
innocent members of the audience doubted that any creatures as 
low as these could be rated among mankind. Its chief character 
is an advertising man who uses his young wife as bait for the 
peculiarly repellent type of “prospect” that he manages to lure into 
his stuffy little apartment. The action takes the form of a drunken 
orgy which goes on interminably until the wife finally takes a tip 
from Nora and slams the door on her particularly sordid doll’s 
house. Miss Powell’s violent hatred for this scene evidently com- 
pelled her to pile horror upon horror until her play becomes noth- 
ing but a mounting crescendo of vulgarity, betrayal and greed. 
Her indictment—whether against humanity in general or the ad- 
vertising game in particular—would have been immeasurably 
stronger if she had permitted her characters to show one touch of 
ordinary decency as contrast for their despicable impulses. For 
all that, Stella Adler did manage to make you feel sorry for the 
wife. And for The Group, whose season the quick death of this 
vulgar play brought to a sudden end. 

These weeks have been dotted with the usual casualties in the 
procession of incredibly hopeless plays whose only interest lies in 
the wonder that they could be produced at all. Late One Evening, 
for instance, seemed to have no reason for being except to intro- 
duce Ursula Jeans from London in the role of a woman who is 
dragged down and down by far too slow stages from Mayfair to the 
police court. On second thought, there is a faint aroma of Holly- 
wood about this venture which would explain everything. Then 
there was 4 Good Woman, Poor Thing with characters grimly 
determined to be flippant and sophisticated at all costs—and the 
cost in patience and boredom was considerable. There was Two 
Strange Women, which dusted off the old ranch setting and the old 
rural dialects for revival; and The Little Black Book, which tried 
desperately to have fun with the merry-go-round of Washington. 
To say nothing (which perhaps is the wiser course) of the in- 
evitable dilettante productions which the tides of every season 
so inexplicably cast upon the cruel rocks of Broadway. 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE 


More Theatrical Movies and Dinner at Eight 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


HEATRE ARTS has been saying for years that the broadening 

of the screen implies a narrowing of the stage—or in other 

words that the theatre ought to produce nothing that can be 
as well or better produced by the film. Here is the commonsense 
of art, to choose material and medium with a knowledge of their 
values. We urged this view before the coming of the talkie, and 
we shall go on after the coming of the stereo and the televisor and 
all other improvements of the original kinematic invention. And 
that without any prejudice against the film as an art form, indeed 
with the greatest respect and sympathy for its ambitions. Happen- 
ing to be particularly interested in the stage, we want to see it 
adapt itself as soon as possible to a new state of things. And the 
first necessity is to stop making dramatic pictures and scenes that 
the movies can make. 

The proposition, though simple enough, implies changes more 
revolutionary than any that have been wrought in the theatre for 
centuries, and this will prevent its easy acceptance. Theatre men 
who agree with it in theory will in practice look for a compromise 
enabling them to carry on as before. For let us be honest and ad- 
mit that if the theatre decided to declare a logical independence, it 
would produce at this moment practically nothing. 

Its architectural shape compels it to present pictures very like 
the pictures of the screen, though three-dimensional and so for the 
present a little different. Also the experience of its audience re- 
quires more stress upon words and less upon visual images than the 
screen generally offers; but the dramatic effect of the whole can be 
precisely the same. 

A few theatres in Moscow, one here and there in Paris or Berlin, 
and the Festival Theatre in Cambridge, England, are attempting 
to overcome the architectural handicap and present a new plastic 
form in which the player is harmonized with a new designed back- 
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ground. At the same time the trade theatre bestirs itself too. The 
larger vaudeville houses in all capitals are feeling their way to- 
wards breaking down the convention of the proscenium arch and 
presenting animated and crowded entertainments circus-fashion in 
the midst of the spectators. But the ordinary legitimate theatre with 
established playwrights and directors at its command cannot pos- 
sibly risk such experiments. It must carry on with the help of the 
writers and actors who are left to it by the all-absorbing movie. It 
must present themes and pictures of life within the convention to 
which its audience is now doubly accustomed, after two genera- 
tions of playgoing and one generation of movie experience. In that 
way (so its producers judge) it can make the best of both worlds, 
being at the best a rival to the movie on its own ground and at the 
worst a useful shop-window where stories and players can be 
shown. 

Hence the succession of Journey’s End, Grand Hotel, The First 
Mrs. Fraser, Cavalcade, Children in Uniform and Strange Inter- 
lude (called in the film Strange Interval), are interchangeable 
works each giving rise to discussion of the respective merits of the 
stage and screen versions, and all proving how thoroughly the 
theatre and the film are minding each other’s business. In five of 
these the play was the original, and in the sixth (Children in Uni- 
form) the film. But they have been transferred from one medium 
to another with serious intention and without serious difficulty, 
thanks to the close resemblance between the dramatic process of 
talk-film and stage play. (This may infuriate many people on both 
sides, but it happens to be true.) The differences between them are 
mostly in unessentials such as sequences and time-reactions; the 
resemblances are in the real necessities of dramatic presentation, the 
tones and gestures of players, the lifelikeness of their setting, and all 
the thousand details that count in composition. And from the very 
fact that five first-rate theatrical successes are numbered in the 
above list of six films, it is clear that the stage is well aware of its 
relation to the multiple-stage of Hollywood. Dramatic independ- 
ence, on the theatre side, has not gone very far. 

It has gone much farther on the side of the film, where serious 
directors and movie-fans look upon the screening of plays with 
something like horror. They will tell you that no good movie can 
possibly be made into a good play, and no doubt they are right. 
Their opinion of the sort of play that can be made into a movie is 
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fairly low from the beginning (assuming that they have any respect 
for plays at all). They ask why the screen should bother with all 
that junk lifted from an old curiosity shop called a stage in a 
theatre. That is the right spirit for a young art, and what we need 
is more of it displayed among playwrights, actors, directors and all 
who keep the art of the theatre young. The chief trouble of the 
theatre today is not economic but artistic. It is trying to produce 
with an eye always fixed upon a medium not its own; and it is sum- 
moning all the experience and the habits of thirty years of realism 
in stage-playing to the aid of a new realism in motion-photography. 

Instead of thinking of the theatre solely in terms of plays and 
their authors, and awarding here and there a prize for intellectual 
or other merit, we have insisted on thinking of it in terms of 
theatrical art. And from time to time, looking down the list of 
plays currently performed, we have ventured to ask how many of 
them are composed and played as works of art for the stage alone— 
that is, how many of them are doing something positive and 
theatrical that the film cannot do. 

This seems on the face of it as reasonable as asking of a piece of 
music that it should be composed and played for original perform- 
ance, without thought of reproduction by any mechanical means. 
And it is fair to say that plays are being written and performed that 
pass the test, and theatres are being founded to bring together 
players who want to work for the stage alone; so that in a little 
while a strong theatrical reaction may make itself felt. But mean- 
while it often happens that the very play of the moment, which 
seems to the first-night audience the last word in theatrical accom- 
plishment, is found a year or two later masquerading just as grandly 
before the chosen of the Hollywood Boulevard, who have heard of 
it as a stage play but admire its greater sweep and sophistication in 
the new form. 

The present example is Dinner at Eight, a stage play enormously 
successful in the only trade-theatres that any longer matter, those of 
London and New York. All the dramatic criticism of this piece 
has long ago been written; it is presented in London by the best 
showman we possess, everybody talks of it and its future is assured. 
It is therefore possible to look at it from the general point of view. 
Nobody is likely to claim that it has any exclusive purpose on the 
stage, or says or does anything that can only be said or done by liv- 
ing actors; the experience of Grand Hotel should tell us that that 
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will be disproved within a few months. But it grips an audience 
nevertheless, it intrigues in a fashion of its own (not Ibsen’s or 
Sardou’s), and its mood and tempo satisfy the sophisticated taste of 
today—meaning the earliest months of 1933. And since it has been 
originally written for the theatre of living actors, no one should 
lightly charge it with being movie-minded. 

Certainly it deserves no such reproach for being written in a 
dozen scenes and presenting twenty-four characters. Many duller 
pieces have been written in three acts about the affairs of half-a- 
dozen people. Nor should our Aristotles complain that it defies 
the laws of dramatic construction because its characters are not so 
closely linked as those of Oedipus Tyrannus or The Wild Duck. 
There is always the example of Tchekov to show that an Uncle 
Vanya can be as moving as a well-made play. The technique of 
Dinner at Eight, which follows the private history of a number of 
persons through many separate episodes before uniting them in one 
gathering, is both uncommon and difficult. Yet at the end of a per- 
formance one is still bound to visualize the screen version as it will 
appear two years hence—slicker and smoother in some respects, 
sharper and cruder in others, but essentially the same play con- 
ceived in the same style and occupying the same place of distinc- 
tion, ‘an eminence due to the flatness of the surrounding country”, 
as some devastating Victorian said of the reputation of John Stuart 
Mill. 

And I think this impression has little to do with the quality of 
the acting, which is as varied as one would expect when a whole 
company of stars are scattered as from a rocket at the zenith. Some 
of them shining with an almost sentimental refulgence linger buoy- 
antly upon the air, while others dart more briskly earthward. No, 
the movie-mindedness of the whole is suggested by the style, the 
shots and fade-outs, the moods induced by secondary images which 
(like the swaying boughs and ruffled pools of the Russian pictures) 
play upon the senses of the spectators. The mind is gently rocked 
to sleep by movement—that would be my definition of the process 
of the Kaufman-Ferber piece. Much of the movement is superflu- 
ous to the main action without being in itself vital or arresting; the 
intrigues of the servants are a case in point. Things happen with- 
out preparation, which means they happen without rhyme or reason 
in the dramatic sense; an instance is the seizure that overtakes the 
host of the dinner-party. The good scenes like those concerning the 
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film actor (a character brought completely to life by Basil Sydney) 
owe their strength to a plain old-fashioned moral to be drawn from 
them; and the same may be true of the scenes between the financier 
and his minx of a wife. Altogether several better plays might be 
made out of the tragic or comic or satirical fragments that are here 
presented with a film-like and deceptive unity. 

The continuous logic of the theatre is lacking—and there perhaps 
is the word that sums up the question. Everything is logical in 
the theatre, even though its logic is not that of life. The logic of 
farce is notorious; it is the very mainspring of laughter. Between 
that and the logic of tragedy, so high and dominant, there are 
scores of logical levels that writers and players try to find—each 
satisfying an instinct of his own to discover a basis for his dramatic 
action. No artist worth the name will go on with his task without 
settling this point. The most awkward moments at the rehearsal of 
a play are those in which an author or a director tries to substitute 
a mood for the dramatic logic of a situation. He is said to be “try- 
ing to get away with it’”—which is what the movie with its rhyth- 
mic succession of moods is doing all the time. 

We have only to use our eyes to see how vitally different are the 
images (expressed in movement) of theatre and film. But now we 
can see as plainly that the film-images are finding their way on to the 
stage, and the spectator is giving himself up to the moods they 
induce. The reasons for this are many—the images are familiar, 
the movements are facile, and a certain outward convention of 
realism is generally common to both the dramatic and the kine- 
matic play. A change in the convention is not enough, or at best it 
is only a defensive measure. What the theatre needs is a new spirit 
of attack—that good old word still heard at rehearsal and still 
pregnant with meaning—an attack upon the imagination by every 
available (that is, theatrical) means. 
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BOX OFFICE—1933 


By JOHN ANDERSON 


HOUGH the paying customer at the box office is the real 
financial backer of the theatre, he has been taught to ask no 


questions, to pay his money, take his chance, and like it or 
lump it. The amenities of ticket shopping seldom include even 
tolerance, and so the money matters which affect the play, on behalf 
of the public, are surrounded by mystery, except when they merit 
the attention of the press agent. The playgoers do not know what 
sets the price of a ticket—they only pay it. 

They may gather from the festive brains of a publicity crackpot 
that this or that star gets so many thousands a week. They may 
have heard vaguely that the rental of a theatre for a week is several 
times what the ordinary householder pays for an apartment for a 
year. They may even have notions about running expenses and 
stage hands from union squabbles aired in the papers. They may 
make the forlorn effort to put two and two together, add up the 
audience they happen to be in, and attempt to strike some remote 
balance of profit and loss. They would be surprised to know that 
some of the casual producers in the theatre don’t know much more 
than that about their own business. __ 

This applies, of course, to the theatre of the boom days when 
anyone with two solvent relatives, an old script, and proper or 
improper intentions toward his “star” could wangle a Broadway 
“premiére.” With money plentiful for production and playgoing, 
the economic disasters of the business impressed no one except the 
men really qualified to operate in the theatre, and observers who 
realized that failures which averaged between sixty-five and eighty 
per cent of the seasonal output of Broadway entertainment involved 
ultimate collapse. The theatre, during the years of prosperity, 
joined all the other enterprises in America in the greatest jamboree 
ever held. Even when the party was at its height, many people 
with taste sickened at the spectacle, and others were alienated by 
the high-pressure business methods applied to the theatre, to cash in 
while the cashing was good. Before examining the relationship 
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of the recent deflation in ticket prices to this situation, it may be 
helpful to summarize the conditions as they were. 

Only fools, it seemed, expected to buy tickets at the price marked 
on the stub, because a show was either a hit or a flop. If it was a 
hit you paid anything the convention of scalpers demanded, and if 
it was a flop you retreated to the bargain basement and got two 
tickets for the price of one. For any sort of decent, well-established 
public, the sort of consistent public which is the theatre’s most 
powerful ally, this method of doing business was not only baffling 
but disgusting. Ordinary, sensible people were repelled by an insti- 
tution where they were expected to become parties to off-counter 
dealings. 

No regulation prevailed against this system because it was dic- 
tated by the fundamental necessities of a boom theatre. To hold a 
high rental theatre a show had to resort to any method, and, when 
it was much too late for them to stop, the managers discovered what 
damage they had done. They found it almost impossible, except at 
the greatest hits, to sell remote balcony and gallery seats. That 
public had disappeared. 

The psychological reasons for its disappearance were obvious to 
the cooler observers of the uproarious scene in a theatrical market 
place conducted with the methods of the auction block. At a mo- 
ment when to be poor was to be virtually disgraced, pride entered 
into the already complicated matter; pride and the fact that the 
cheaper competition of the movies provided luxurious orchestra 
chairs for the price of a balcony theatre seat. 

Events depending on the mysterious whims of the public, espe- 
cially a public of amusement-seekers, are scarcely subject to prov- 
able analysis. A guess may be truer than a fact, and a miss better 
than a mile. Certainly there was evidence, in those curiously unreal 
days of keeping up with the Joneses, that many playgoers pre- 
ferred the down-stairs in cut-rate seats to the upstairs at a better 
show at full price. This may seem strange to those of us who used 
the gallery rail for teething ring in the “good old days”, and in- 
credible now that price pride has been deflated along with other 
luxuries. But the cheap seats were socially taboo, so utterly without 
sanction that they weren’t even mentioned. The galleries were, in 
fact, forgotten. 

Doubters may remember the various frantic methods employed 
by the managersin times when even talk was on the gold standard, 
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to get back the balcony and gallery playgoers. One producer went 
so far as to attempt a gallery-god’s club, obviously to remove the 
stigma which managers had themselves imposed, or carelessly al- 
lowed to develop, upon the low priced seat. For it is interesting 
and revealing to note that the same problem has never affected the 
great music halls. But the corresponding public in the theatre— 
people of taste and small means—plainly could not cope with the 
chaos of ticket values controlled by cut-rates on one side and scalp- 
ers on the other, which added simply one more problem to the 
already complicated matter of buying dramatic entertainment. 
Faced by such staggering obstacles they did what any sensible and 
right minded person would do when the market becomes too arro- 
gant for the consumer. They stayed away. 

Without making a house to house canvass of the metropolitan 
district it would be impossible to identify these people, or to say 
with any accuracy who “they” are. But in a community where the 
flashiest elements are the most audible, the very fact that a group 
is not heard from is fair proof in their favor. A composite picture 
of them would indicate, I suspect, a person of education and of 
cultural interest, a person who attempts the frequently unfashion- 
able feat of living within an income; let us suppose a man or a 
woman with obligations and sympathies, who buys a few books a 
month, subscribes to a few magazines, attends a few concerts, and 
who would, if permitted, include in a careful budget seats for the 
best current plays; an ordinary citizen, with sense enough and bal- 
ance enough to know what choice happiness there may be in well- 
used leisure. Surely even pessimists must agree that this country 
is full of such people, though they are not flashed about the news- 
paper headlines. 

From the standpoint of society it might be important to consider 
the effect of banishing this audience from the theatre. It might 
be useful to note the injustice of such a system, and the wrong done 
drama-loving individuals by a callous organization. But it is far 
more important in this immediate case, to consider the effect of all 
this on the theatre, and to consider, consequently, what the return 
of these lost playgoers may mean now that the Broadway man- 
agers have had sense enough to make a new schedule of prices. 

For plainly the theatre needs these people more than they need 
the theatre. It needs them as a steady and sustaining body upon 
which, unless all our hopes and misfortunes are in vain, to rebuild 
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a reasonable structure. It needs them for the dignity and back- 
ground they can bring; for the distinctions they can make in enter- 
tainment; for the poise which, in the best of all possible theatres, 
would leave them unswerved by the antics of modern high-pulsed 
salesmanship. 

Such an audience functioning in the theatre would be of inesti- 
mable service because it would check some of the extreme follies of 
the present administration. If a manager with a hit knew he had 
enlisted the prolonged support of such an audience he might not 
(I do not say would not) be impelled to skim all the cream in a 
shorter run at higher prices. He need not feel the pressure of the 
speculators, or take recourse to underwriting brokers. He will be 
able to rely on a public because he will know that there is a public 
to rely on, not an artificially stimulated patronage likely to desert 
him for the newest sensation. 

Most important of all effects, however, if this Utopia ever dawns 
over Broadway, will be the maintenance of moderate successes, the 
salvation of special or in-between plays which haven’t the appeal 
of great hits, and do not deserve the warehouse. At its dizziest 
peak of production, in 1928-29, the theatre had no room for such 
plays. Such were the staggering financial risks involved, that a 
production was, of necessity, an overnight hit or an overnight 
failure. 

Many causes contributed to this state of affairs, and most of them 
had to do with the economics of production. One dangerous by- 
product of the system was the exaggerated effect of critical opinion. 
There was no experiment among playgoers. They wanted their 
money’s worth, and were willing to spend twice the money to get it. 

Naturally no one ever put much faith in the promises to cut 
prices the managers used to make. When they did cut them they 
were usually for flops, and the public was shrewd enough to guess 
how unselfish all those sanctimonious gestures were. But this is a 
new and a different story. Broadway prices have been deflated. 
Recently the best seats for some of the best shows in town under 
responsible managements, were reduced to a $2 top. It puts a fresh 
aspect on all the relations between the public and the purveyors of 
amusement and the producers will, I hope, realize a solemn obliga- 
tion not to resort to the old tricks. If they keep faith they may 
restore to the theatre its most valuable and enduring asset, an active 
audience of intelligent patrons. Without that it is a lost theatre. 
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Philip Gough’s design for the Liverpool Reper- 
tory Theatre’s production of Vera Beringer’s 
Alice and Thomas and Jane in 1931 was realized 
with remarkable fidelity when the play was re- 
vived for children during the 1932 Christmas 
holidays at the Westminster in London. The 
photograph (below) shows strikingly the com- 
pleteness with which an artist’s designs for a 
setting can be reproduced on the stage. 
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TRIUMPHAL TRIUMVIRATE 


Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne face the author of their 
new success, Design for Living, who is listed on the pro- 
gram as a fellow-actor named Noel Coward. 
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NOEL COWARD 
“Good Theatre” in Modern Dress 


By CARL CARMER 


HE tide of disillusion was at its height in the middle nine- 

teen-twenties. The veterans of the war and their contem- 

poraries, listless even in their laissez-faire creed, stood care- 
less on the bank while the “younger generation” rode the flood, a 
little aghast at their own temerity. It was exciting te be young 
then. There was still, even in the adolescent, some memory of 
what the world had been before 1914. Youth knew what it was 
rebelling against. There were strong contrasts, violent enmities; 
the flabby compromises of today were not yet imagined. 


With typical assurance the young people furnished their own 
literary chronicler and interpreter. A young man who had been 
fifteen at the beginning of the war and who must have been at that 
time precociously observant suddenly became London’s most popu- 
lar playwright, song composer, and wit. The names of his plays 
blossomed on the hoardings, and West End theatres were nightly 
filled with gasping audiences who came out shaking their heads 
and wondering what the world was coming to. Poor little rich 
girls demanded to be taken to the revue, On With the Dance, 
where, hearing the melancholy insistence of Poor Little Rich Girl, 
they were filled with nostalgia for the dead innocent days. They 
danced their nights away at the Kit Kat and the Piccadilly and the 
Little Club, humming 


“Cocktails and Laughter 
What happens after? 
Nobody knows, 

In lives of leisure 
The craze for pleasure 
Steadily grows.” 


Dinners were enlivened by recountals of the brilliant young dra- 
matist’s bon mots and by the tales of guests who, having seen his 
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naughty skits in the Cochran revues, insisted on reporting them to 
those who had not. 

Though he was young in years when the theatre public first 
gave him enthusiastic approval, Noel Coward had been long in 
the theatre, first as an actor and later as a playwright. Alexander 
Woollcott, in a recent issue of the Cosmopolitan, relates that he 
comes by his interest in the musical stage naturally, his grand- 
father having been organist at the Crystal Palace and he himself 
having obtained his first acting job when he was a twelve-year-old 
choir-boy. At that time he became a member of Charles Hawtrey’s 
provincial repertory players, to use his own words “one of those 
odious child actors playing Peter Pan, Little Lord Fauntleroy and 
all the nauseous rest of them.” Another child player in the same 
company was Gertrude Lawrence who, twenty years later, was to be 
his leading lady in Private Lives. Nineteen-sixteen saw him tour- 
ing the provinces in the perennial Charlie’s Aunt, the year after 
the war he was in the cast of Cosmo Hamilton’s Scandal. C. B. 
Cochran in his latest book of memoirs, J Had Almost Forgotten, 
recalls that he acted in one of Italia Conti’s productions and later, 
in 1920, gave a clever performance in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Elizabethan comedy, The Knight of the Burning Pestle. 

The latter year must have been a busy one for the young actor. 
It saw the performance of his first play to reach production, a light 
comedy entitled I’/] Leave It to You. It marked, too, his departure 
for America, his luggage mostly play-manuscripts. Neither of 
these events effected anything of immediate consequence, however. 
The play was a stereotyped effort not at all prophetic of his later 
successes, and the luggage was no lighter on the return from Broad- 
way, though it should be mentioned that friendships had been made 
that were to be an important influence on Coward’s later career. 
Two undistinguished plays followed: The Young Idea, a comedy 
satire on the empty lives of the county families of rural England, 
played at the Savoy in 1923, and The Rat Trap, printed in 1924 
but not produced. 

Despite all of this experience, there was little in Noel Coward’s 
record so far to point the way toward the dramatic effectiveness 
of The Vortex. He had acquired facility in making fun of stupid 
respectable people. He knew his way in the theatre; that was 
evident in his plays—his actor’s experience had aided him there. 
With The Vortex it was as if he had come upon the reason for his 
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being a playwright. A prophet of the new ways—one who under- 
stood their values and their dangers—rose out of the generation 
that was practising them. His drama of Nicky, the young pianist 
upon whom hectic modern life had visited such unhappiness that 
he had begun to find refuge in drugs, and of Nicky’s mother, Flor- 
ence, who lost her young lover (most recent of a long series) to 
Nicky’s fiancée, suddenly made its audiences realize that “people 
like that” existed in the mad post-war world. In some ways the 
play was surprisingly Victorian—in its long climactic speech in 
which Nicky denounces his mother, in its didactic generalities. 
But the devices of former years were cloaked by smart and modern 
theatricality. Music accompanied the scene in which Florence 
bared her tawdry sick soul, humiliating herself before the young 
man who had been her lover. Modern theatre-goers, not having 
seen the play and remembering the tears that used to fall at the 
orchestra’s playing of Hearts and Flowers during the “big scene”, 
would be inclined to scoff at this. But in The Vortex, it is the 
music of Nicky’s piano that accompanies the action, and the audi- 
ence, convinced that Nicky’s playing is a natural gesture, is moved 
by the melody without being aware of the artifice. This is a char- 
acteristic example of the sort of thing that has made Noel Cow- 
ard successful. It is not that he is unsentimental (as Arnold Ben- 
nett once claimed in a preface) but that his sentimentalities wear 
modern dress. He is aware that the theatricality which once moved 
our grandfathers to tears is still effective but that it must be ap- 
proached in the light of modern attitudes. He is frequently a Pinero 
brought up to date—as in such revealing speeches as these in the 
last scene of The Vortex: 


Nicky: You’ve wanted love always—passionate love, because you were made 
like that. It’s not your fault—it’s the fault of circumstances and civilization; civili- 
zation makes rottenness so much easier. We're utterly rotten—both of us— 

FLORENCE: Nicky—don’t—don’t. 

Nicky: How can we help ourselves? We swirl about in a vortex of beastliness. 
This is a chance—don’t you see—to realize the truth—our only chance. 

The Vortex was a tremendous success and modern “beastliness” 
immediately became good theatre copy. 

The strains of Poor Little Rich Girl faded out and were sup- 
planted by the equally haunting melody and equally despairing 
words of Dance Little Lady (which Coward wrote for This Year 
Of Grace). Fallen Angels, with the American actress, Tallulah 
Bankhead, in the leading part, showed a “big scene” in which two 
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ladies of fashion get drunk together and reveal to each other and 
an uncomfortable audience their utter depravity. Then, with Hay 
Fever as an interlude for comic relief, Coward presented next in 
the line of his serious dramas the other side of his picture of mod- 
ern life—his satiric group-portraits of county families. In Easy 
Virtue the rottenness was all on the side of the consciously righteous 
and conventionally correct Whittaker family while Jack Whittaker’s 
bride, Larita, former habitué of casinos and “other woman’ of 
divorce courts, looks upon them and their decadent old-fashioned 
credo from a sane and intelligent eminence shared only by her 
father-in-law. As Professor J. W. Cunliffe has pointed out in his 
Modern English Playwrights, here was another Mrs. Tanqueray 
with whom the audience was entirely in sympathy. 

So surely did Coward’s method of modernizing the theatre- 
appeals of the past work out that his next work seemed almost in 
derision of the smart “hard-boiled” audiences that attend his first- 
nights. The plot of The Queen Was in the Parlour is incredibly 
the old-fashioned romance with its princess who loves a commoner 
but goes back to her throne, its hair-breadth escapes, its final big 
moment in which the commoner sacrifices his life for the princess’ 
honor. With his tongue in his cheek, frequently satirizing the play- 
type on which his drama is based, Coward succeeds—partially by 
this disarming device, partially by his real and thoroughly modern 
dialogue—in gaining credence for his sentimental story. 

When Noel Coward’s whole record as a dramatist is scanned, 
it is surprising to note that the majority of his works have been 
of a serious nature. His reputation today as the most brilliant 
and versatile of theatre-workers is based on his successes of the last 
few years—mostly in smart comedy and smart revue—and his un- 
deniably smart acting. Aside from The Vortex, which is now re- 
membered as a “period piece”, there are few who recall the serious 
problem-dramas already named or those that immediately followed 
them—This Was a Man, Home Chat, and Sirocco. In all of these 
the young man who had something terribly important to say in 
1925 has had some other important thing to say. But his audiences 
have protested—sometimes so vigorously as to make violent dem- 
onstration in the theatre—that they prefer his wit, his sentimental 
charm, his music, to his messages. Very wisely he has given them 
what they wanted. He has given them Bitter Sweet in which his 
music and his ability to make theatrical sentimentality sound like 
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restrained sentiment combined to create one of the musical suc- 
cesses of the last decade. And he has given them Private Lives 
in which he followed out, in a well made play, the line of slightly 
insane comedy begun in Hay Fever, which remains one of the 
most delightful farce-comedies of modern times—so subtly humor- 
ous, so full of funny and quite mad inconsistencies that its appeal 
must be to the limited audience of the intelligent. Not so with 
Private Lives, in which two un-moral and alert-minded moderns 
discover that human nature continues to exert its power over people 
even when they are aware of its illogical workings. One of the 
reasons for its immediate and continued success is its dialogue, 
witty but at the same time naturally out of character, and so crisp 
that it acts itself although it gives the impression of being difficult 
to perform. Almost any passage will illustrate the point: 


AMANDA: I’m in such a rage. 

Eryor: So am I. 

AMANDA: What are we to do? 

Etyor: I don’t know. 

AMANDA: Whose yacht is that? 

Etyor: The Duke of Westminster’s I expect. It always is. 

AMANDA: I wish I were on it. 

Eryor: I wish you were too. 

AMANDA: There is no need to be nasty. 

Etyor: Yes there is, every need. I’ve never in my life felt a greater urge to 
be nasty. 

AMANDA: And you've had some urges in your time, haven’t you? 

Eryot: If you start bickering with me, Amanda, I swear I’ll throw you over 
the edge. 

AMANDA: Try it, that’s all, just try it. 

E.tyot: You've upset everything, as usual. 

AMANDA: I’ve upset everything! What about you? 

Eryor: Ever since the first moment I was unlucky enough to set eyes on you, 
my life has been insupportable. 

AMANDA: Qh do shut up, there’s no sense in going on like that. 

Etyot: Nothing’s any use. There’s no escape, ever. 

AMANDA: Don’t be melodramatic. 


This is actor’s dialogue. It is sharp and simple. The player 
may easily work it out into the effects that he would like to create. 
If its author were unknown it would be an easy surmise that it 
had been written by someone who knew the business of the actor 
from the inside. When Gertrude Lawrence and Noel Coward 
played it they got out of it, of course, all that the actor-author 
meant when he wrote it. But when Otto Kruger and Madge Ken- 
nedy followed them it still remained exciting theatre. No writer 
for the modern stage is capable of giving his players more oppor- 
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tunity for the display of sheer magnetic vitality nor is any dramatist 
more the master of quick staccato dramatic rhythms. It has 
been claimed that Coward’s plays have been superlatively cast and 
that they lose much even in the hands of very talented players. It 
seems a little illogical to argue, however, that so talented and ver- 
satile a man-of-the-theatre would write plays that only he and one 
or two others could present effectively. With Coward as author, 
director, actor, probably certain nuances of effect are achieved that 
are not reached in other productions. But the plays remain good 
theatre no matter who acts them. 

In Amanda’s “Don’t be melodramatic” is another reason for the 
success of the writing in Private Lives. By constantly assuring the 
audience that he is fighting off melodrama, sentimentality and the 
other bug-bears of this prosaic matter-of-fact age, Coward enables 
himself to dive into these very qualities unscathed by outraged 
criticism. He is forever alternating the try for a sophisticated 
laugh with the effort to bring a lump to the throat. He realizes 
that as long as his dialogue is never over-sentimental his subject 
matter may be as sentimental as he wishes. 


A natural result of this realization is Cavalcade, “a pageant of 
thirty London years, from 1899 until 1930”, an episodic drama which 
preserves a certain unity by its record of one English family from 
the time of the Boer War to the present. It is written emotionally 
and with much of that quality of patriotic appeal which smart 
moderns are inclined to suspect as hokum. Once more, as in the 
musical Bitter Sweet, the dramatist managed to walk the tight-wire 
border line that separates pathos from bathos. Here is an example 
of how cleverly and dramatically it is done: 


EpirH: ... This complete loveliness that we feel together now will fade, so 
many years and the gilt wears off the gingerbread, and just the same as the stewards, 
we shall have forgotten what it was like. 

Epwarp: (Seriously) Answer me one thing, truly, dearest. Have you ever seen 
gingerbread with gilt on it? 

EpitH: Never! 

Epwarp: ‘Then the whole argument is disposed of. Anyway, look at father and 
mother; they’re perfectly happy and devoted, and they always have been. 

EpirH: They had a better chance at the beginning. Things weren’t changing 
so swiftly; life wasn’t so restless. 

EpwarD: How long do you give us? 

EpirH: I don’t know—and Edward—(she turns to him) I don’t care. This 
is our moment—complete and heavenly. I’m not afraid of anything. This is our 
own, for ever. 

(Edward takes Edith in his arms and kisses her.) 


— 
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Epwarp: Do you think a nice warming glass of sherry would make it any more 
heavenly ? 

EpitH: You have no soul, darling, but I’m very attached to you. Come on— 

(Edith takes her cloak which has been hanging over the rail, and they walk away. 
The cloak has been covering a life-belt, and when it is withdrawn the words “S. 8S. 
Titanic” can be seen in black letters on the white. The lights fade into complete 
darkness, but the letters remain glowing as the orchestra plays very softly and tragi- 
cally “Nearer My God to Thee.”) 


Design for Living, latest of Coward’s plays, carries on in the 
vein of Private Lives. It has the same sharp imaginative dialogue, 
the same tendency to show the humor that springs out of parallel 
situations. Written for Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt and the 
author to play, it probably receives a better performance from them 
than it will get later from other companies. But as long as there 
are spirited, intelligent young actors it will be effective theatre. 
Its tenseness, its physical energy, its buoyancy are all qualities that 
may well be again attributed to the author’s experience as an actor. 
It makes up with Private Lives, moreover, as its audiences are be- 
ginning to discover, something of a picture of the age. Quite 
possibly in another decade we shall look back to these plays for a 
mirror of the early thirties, just as we look to The Vortex and 
Fallen Angels for our idea of the prosperous mid-twenties. In 
their disregard of generally accepted moral standards, in their insis- 
tence that so much that people have held dear lacks value, in their 
frank acceptance of the power of the foibles of human nature, 
these comedies come very gaily and consistently, as the history of 
drama shows, out of a period of worry and depression. 
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EXHIBITION 


Of the Arts of the Theatre 


WIND that it is hard to call ill has blown the arts of the 
A theatre, the design arts, that is—stage settings, costumes, 
masks, marionettes and new projects for theatre building— 
straight into a place where they belong—the Forty-eighth Annual 
Exhibition of the Architectural League of New York, where they 
will be shown from February 18th to March 12th. Although they 
are in a room of their own, they share the honors of wall and floor 
space with the year’s new design in architecture, and in the arts 
and crafts of home decoration, and give fresh evidence of the like- 
ness and the difference between theatre design and design in the 
related arts. 
There are many names on the list of exhibitors that were entirely 


junknown (in the world of the theatre at least) in April 1919, when 


the first American Stagecraft Exhibition was organized at the Bour- 
geois Galleries. Mr. Joseph Urban, Chairman of the Committee, 
Lee Simonson, Robert Edmond Jones, Norman Bel Geddes, Herman 
Rosse are still leaders in the field but many younger men and women 
have followed them and have been followed in their turn by others. 

It is not, however, the new names so much as the new breadth and 
variety and brilliance of their work that marks this show in com- 
parison to the earlier ones. The 1919 show, although it seemed 
very colorful and alive then (see Stagecraft Exhibition number of 
THEATRE ARTS, April, 1919), looks painty and pictorial by contrast, 
and a little single-minded and solemn. Designers were too busy 
measuring the height and breadth of their job in those days to have 
much time for anything else. Today the stage designer is not too 
sacredly a stage designer. He is designer and director; designer and 
architect; designer and author; designer and marionette maker, mask 
maker. Also he has developed a sense of humor, which is reflected 
in his work. When good comedy takes its place and proportion in 
any art, the art may usually be called mature. This exhibition is a 
grown-up show. It is commended to all true lovers of the theatre. 
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The Mexican artist is collaborating with his countryman, 
Carlos Chavez, the composer, in an Aztec ballet, The Four 
Suns, which, it is planned, will be danced in Mexico next 
summer with hundreds of Indians taking part. The tall 
figures are giants of the pre-Aztec period. Below are water- 
characters—a fish, a submerged house, reeds. 
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From the Exhibition of the Arts of the Theatre 














MOobDEL FoR A REVUE EPISODE 


An appropriately modern setting for a song and 
dance number is suggested by this model designed 
by Boris Aronson and made entirely of glass. 
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Nyack AMUSEMENT PARK THEATRES 


The Community Amusement Park of 
Nyack, New York, a project designed 
by Herman Rosse and Helena Luyt- 
Rosse, includes both an open air and 
an indoor theatre. Mr. Rosse’s draw- 
ing of the stage and auditorium of 
the former and, left, his plan for the 
arrangement of the two theatres. 
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YOLANDA OF CYPRUS 


This opera by Clarence Loomis, first sung by the 
American Opera Company in 1929, was performed 
in settings designed by Robert Edmond Jones. 








From the Exhibition of the Arts of the Theatre 


Joseph Urban, whose work for the Boston Opera 
Company was the active beginning of the modern 
movement in American stage design, contributes to 
the exhibition a drawing for the Metropolitan Opera 
House production of Richard Strauss’ opera. 
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ALIEN CorRN 


Sidney Howard’s new play, vehicle for the talents of Kath- 
arine Cornell, calls for a setting which has been visual- 
ized in miniature by Cleon Throckmorton in this model. 
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ARLEQUIN 


A traditional figure of the Commedia dell’ Arte in a cos- 
tume inspired by the imagination of James Reynolds. 








From the Exhibition of the Arts of the Theatre 
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LOUISIANA HAyYRIDE 


Constance Ripley, one of the younger theatre artists, whose 
work in The Bandwagon and other revues has been ad- 
mired for its gaiety and style, designed these costumes for 
one of the amusing sketches in F/ying Colors. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF 
STAGE DESIGN 


In Its Relation to Theatre Architecture 


By JOSEPH GREGOR 


Fee exhibition of theatre arts falls quite naturally into place as a 
part of the 1933 Exhibition of the Architectural League of New 
York. For every change in stage design in the history of the theatre 
seems to have been expressive of a double effort: to keep the stage in 
harmony architecturally with the rest of the theatre, and to make as 
much of the total stage space as possible available to the actors. 
The history of this continued technical effort as it is chronicled in 
Wiener Szenische Kunst by Joseph Gregor has been a favorite source- 
book for stage designers and directors who read German since it was 
published in 1924. The book has, however, never been printed in 
English and this final chapter, Conclusions, is translated for 
THEATRE Arts at the special request of a distinguished designer. 
The chapter sums up the material of the whole book—the related 
history of theatre architecture and stage design, tracing it not only 
through the finished scene but by the stage-form, playing areas, and 
stage levels used at various times and places. The drawings on pages 
218-219 illustrate this architectural history. [Editor’s Note.] 


1. A stage design is built in accordance with certain axes which 
are based partly upon the construction of the building and partly 
upon the play itself. 

Whenever there are spectators to a scene, either in the theatre or 
in real life, there is an effort to keep the eye fixed on a line per- 
pendicular to the line of action. In a discussion between two or 
more persons, or when some object is being transferred by one 
party to another, or in a panorama—such as a parade, procession, 
film—the most advantageous point of observation is that which 
affords the spectator a line of vision at right angles to the line of 
action. It is in reference to this ideal-spectator that theatres are 
axially orientated. The more fully any action complies with this 
requirement, i. e., takes place at a perpendicular to the ideal-spec- 
tator’s line of vision, the more evenly is the weight of the action 
distributed between the (two) participants. If the axis of the act- 
ing is at any other angle to the line of vision, or parallel with it, the 
dramatic effect of the participant who comes toward the spectator 
is increased, and that of the other is diminished; an actor making 
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his entrance from the back or even from steps at the back is more 
effective than his fellow whose back is turned to the spectator. 


2. Primitive stages used only the single, perpendicular axis system. 
In a Greek theatre, in addition to the centre entrance, there were 
also entrances through doors at the right and left in the back- 
ground, as later in the Humanist theatre. On the oldest Spanish 
stage there seem to have been only side entrances, in the manner 
of the “Comedians” of all periods. When the number of entrances 
right and left is multiplied and the main axis, at the same time, 
lengthened, this system is exceedingly effective. It is the system of 
the single stage co-ordinate which, originating in Italy in the 16th 
Century, proceeded to dominate all of Europe, as far as England. 


3. The first decorative expression of the axis of play ts the door. 
The door, to mark the actor’s entrance, becomes, in the Middle 
Ages, a decorative symbol. The theatre of the changing scene is a 
sequence of doors situated along the main axis of the theatre or 
perpendicular to it, and drawing the spectator’s eyes toward a se- 
quence of adjoining doors, stages, playing areas. 


4. There is, therefore, no difference in principle, as to the forma- 
tion of axes, between the theatre of the Middle Ages and that of 
the Humanists. 

Clearly, the series of entrances that are feasible along a line of 
wings corresponds exactly with the series of entrances which, in the 
theatre of the changing scene, were made from the houses to the 
right and left. The theatrical structure here was merely an en- 
closure of space; the principle of play was identical. 


5. As early as the Primitive stage, the aforesaid system of axes ts 
repeated, forward and backward, above and below, so as to give 
variation within the system. 

The division into front and back, into lower and upper stage, can 
be traced as far back as the Classic theatre. From the 15th Cen- 
tury, they were identified with the Primitive theatre, which main- 
tained the symbolical significance of the playing areas and the en- 
trances. The door remained the strongest decorative element; all 
others serving to create illusion. 

6. The influence of events appealing chiefly to the eye (festive 
processions) caused the Italian Theatre to abandon the division of 
the stage and to emphasize, instead, the single level. 

In the 16th Century, decorated covered streets, rows of columns, 
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and banners used for festive processions, point to the beginnings of 
decoration by means of wings. The trend of that decoration was 
more and more toward lengthening the stage in one direction, back- 
ward. In the face of that development, divisions of the stage could 
obviously not be maintained. 


7. The 15th Century begins to equip the symbolical doors with 
simulated architecture and trees. 


Vitruvius’ interpretation having brought about various types of 
scenery, the symbolical playing area was gradually converted into 
that of the “Theatre of Illusion”. Every period, however, pro- 
vided its theatre attained a certain height, was fully aware that the 
function of this illusion was not to deceive, but to achieve a higher 
degree of symbolic significance. This holds true from the first 
primitively flat painting of a wing down to the living “plastic” 
theatre of the 19th Century. In the interest of a standardized defi- 
nition of theatrical terms it is desirable, in all research, to eliminate 
the conception of the term “Theatre of Illusion” which has lately 
come to be accepted, but is apt to cause misunderstanding. 


8. The connection between the theatre of the single level and 
the scene of festive processions is corroborated by the fact that 
the stage accepts the elements of the “trionfo” (“triumphal entry’) 
as elements of stage design. 


In the allegorical system of the Renaissance, the floats of the 
“trionfo” symbolized the forces of nature, the continents, or mytho- 
logical and historical figures with their attributes. Similarly, 
earth, air, fire and water scenery served as scenes of action on 
the Depth-stage, and the same mythological and historical figures 
were the heroes. The close connection is further supported by the 
fact that both forms were, for some time, used side by side: Floats 
of the “trionfo” were seen on the stage and, vice versa, decorated 
scenes were provided for horse-ballets, quadrilles, carrousels, etc. 


9. The theatre of the undivided, single level is the prototype of 
Viennese scenic art, down to the 18th Century. 


By reason of the tremendously powerful influence of the Jesuit 
theatre on the one hand, and of the aristocratic Italian opera on 
the other, it was in Vienna that the Depth-stage reached its fullest 
development. That stage was the result of Italian influences 
mingled with others from France and also, perhaps, from Spain. 
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The Greek actor, seven feet tall with his cothurnus and onkos, 
strode in and out of the stage space by doors at the right and left as 
well as by the center entrance which marks the axis of the theatre. 
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In the medieval productions of the 
Passion Play the road to Calvary was 
lined by the houses of the main char- 
acters (as on this stage at Donausch- 
ingen) and the action progressed along 
a depth-axis whose final and furthest 
objective was the cross. 
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The four plates of stage drawings published 
early in the Sixteenth Century by Serlio in his 
Architectura had a tremendous influence on 
future staging methods throughout Europe. In 
these drawings the main depth-axis of the stage 
is met by horizontal axes. 
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The dynamic and vital spirit of England’s greatest 
dramatic age found expression on this stage with its 
fore-stage, inner stage, and over-stage familiar to 
Elizabethan frequenters of the Bankside and to all 
students of the theatre ever since. 























The stage designs of Lodowico Ottavio Burna- 
cini became familiar to European audiences, 
especially those of Vienna, during the last half 
of the Seventeenth Century. They were charac- 
terized by a simple depth-axis cut at varying 
intervals by painted backdrops. 





Through the desire to utilize the full stage 
dimensions came the ingenious device of the.re- 
volving stage, only a recent innovation in Amer- 
ica though it was used in Japan many years ago. 
The form diagrammed above was designed by 
Alfred Roller for a production of Faust 
Part II in the Deutsches Theater, Berlin, in 1911. 











In the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries in Italy Fran- 
cesco Galli-Bibiena gave plasticity 
to the stage by freeing it from 
the tyranny of right angles, the 
axes of his entrances being oblique 
to the main theatre axis. 
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The development of that type was original, not in principle, but 
only in application. 


10. In the same period, the “symbolical” stage persists in England 
and in the “Comedians” theatre. 

There was a reciprocal influence between these two stage types. On 
the one hand, the powerful French-Italian-Austrian type en- 
deavored to dislodge every other theatrical form; on the other, 
from the 17th Century on, the strong influence exerted by the 
Northern type, the “symbolical” theatre of divided playing areas, 
cannot be ignored. While, in England, the Italian dislodged the 
native style, the opposite may well have been the case in Austria. 


11. In any case, it is a fact that, beginning with the 18th Century, 
the depth of the stage was gradually reduced and a second co-ordt- 
nate, a width co-ordinate of action, was admitted. 

In our system of treating stage design according to certain axes of 
play, the Depth-stage afforded only side entrances, located at right 
angles to the main axis of the building. The wing conformed to 
this as the preponderant factor of the design, irrespective of 
whether it was composed of prisms or of planes. Due presumably 
to the influence of the “Comedians” theatre, the large, aristocratic 
type was simplified for the first time, and at once enriched. The 
simulated architecture contrived for the background was no longer 
seen at a perpendicular to the ideal-spectator’s line of vision, but 
inclined toward it. In conformance with this was the acceptance 
of a second horizontal co-ordinate, a shortening of the Depth-stage, 
and an increased importance attached to the perspective decoration 
of the background, as against that of the wings. Thenceforth it 
was possible to arrange entrances diagonally to the main axis and 
thus to utilize the stage in all directions of the horizontal plane. 


12. The stage type of the double co-ordinate 1s the type of Viennese 
scenic art in the 18th and 19th Centuries. 

The acceptance of that system led to the undisputed predominance 
of architecture on the scene; the object being to make up for the 
discarded depth-scenery by elaborate structures upward. In that 
same period the theatrical point of view, in the spirit of Baroque 
art, invaded related fields, particularly those of church, palace, and 
landscape design. 


13. Styles represented on the stage are not necessarily dependent 
upon their respective historical periods. 
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On the stage, as everywhere else, the interpretation of any given 
style is governed, first of all, by the fundamental contemporary 
understanding of that style. Serlio’s idea of the Classic was not the 
same as Galli-Bibiena’s. On the stage, moreover, problems of 
theatrical effectiveness have to be considered, and an architecture 
incapable of sustaining any load. Everything, therefore, that enters 
into the pictorial presentation of a certain style could thus readily 
be exaggerated, at the expense of historical and architectural cor- 
rectness. On the other hand, the principle of perspectival accuracy 
was rigorously maintained, no doubt in deference to the axiom, 
esteemed since the days of the Renaissance, that the stage was part 
of a building and should conform to it in appearance, and not for the 
purpose of deceiving the spectator. 


14. With the assimilation of the system of the second stage co- 
ordinate, the older type passed to the “Comedians” theatre. 

In line with the reciprocal influence between the two stage types, 
the older (the Depth-stage) was bound to revert to the popular 
stage at the moment when that popular type made a contribution to 
the large, legitimate, court stage. That same interchange was later 
demonstrated in the 18th Century, when the Depth-stage became the 
design of the Punch and Judy theatre, while the large Italian court 
stage took up the system of Pozzo-Galli-Bibiena. Conversely, it was 
soon not anomalous for Shakespeare to be produced on stages of the 
Italian type. 


15. Beginning in the Igth Century, scenes in the open are inde- 
pendently put on the stage, in addition to architectural scenes. 

The lack of freedom found in every ““open-air” scene in the theatre 
of the single and double co-ordinate was inherent in the strongly 
architectural basis of that type. Although Vitruvius laid equal 
emphasis on both the indoor and outdoor scene, and one of the 
oldest stage designs that has been preserved (1572) represents a 
scene in the open, the strong influence of the purely architectural 
system caused that art to be lost by the 17th Century. Scenes in the 
open, during these two centuries, were produced only in conjunc- 
tion with the surrounding architecture. It was as a result of the 
Romantic influence of the first third of the 19th Century, that the 
scene in the open acquired equal importance, in Vienna, with the 
other subject matter of the stage. 


16. The necessity of utilizing the entire space of the stage led to 
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the experiment, during the second half of the Igth Century, of 
introducing a third stage co-ordinate. 

For Vienna, too, must be claimed the distinction of having made 
the first alteration, for the benefit of the “Plastic” theatre, in the 
existing system of wings. Simultaneously there took place a 
further shortening of the depth-axis of the theatre. Carried to a 
logical conclusion, this finally became (on the Revolving Stage, as 
long as it was wide) a square with an inscribed circle. Although 
we cannot claim the influence of any essentially popular element 
as the cause of this accomplishment, yet it undoubtedly was this 
line of development from the North that once again crossed the 
Southern type. It led to the several shallow stage types (Relief- 
stage) at the extreme opposite of the Baroque Depth-stage, but 
brought with it the great advantage of utilizing all stage dimen- 
sions. 

17. The complete utilization of all stage dimensions must be the 
aim of stage design. 

Stage design is the formation mastery of a given space, based upon 
the presumption of a given axis, viz., the line of vision of the 
ideal-spectator. The more fully that technical development per- 
mits that space to be utilized in every direction, and every point 
within that space to be placed completely at the service of the 
drama, the better will the material of stage design (the stage itself) 
harmonize with the drama. 

What happened here is paralleled in plastic art, in the gradual 
ascent to sculpture in the round. Every great style epoch makes 
the same attempt in its own way. The opera, Jesuit style, con- 
sidered the lengthening of the scene dramatically effective; so it 
extended the stage in that direction. The English theatre, at 
the turn of the 16th and 17th Centuries, considered concentration 
on the center of the stage effective; so it accentuated the point by 
means of adjoining front and back divisions and by a sort of sur- 
rounding gallery. The efforts to shorten and to centralize the stage, 
and to utilize the height as well, date from the 18th Century. The 
frequent use of stairs, in which one may see a motive akin to the 
doors of the Middle Ages, point in the same direction. A flight of 
Stairs upon the stage, intended to place an ensuing scene of combat 
in full view from above, may be found as early as the Baroque. 
That motive was lost on the Depth-stage and recovered only in the 
stairs of Galli-Bibiena, which, however, were merely painted on 
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A drawing by the Seventeenth Century designer tur 
the production of a festival in a garden theatre. 


on 
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Tue AstLey Circus THEATRE 


An early Eighteenth Century solution of the age-old 
designers’ problem, to make available to the per- 
formers as much stage playing space as possible. 











STAGE DESIGN 


the back-drop. In our own day the motive has gone through a 
vigorous development: It appears first in the work of Gordon 
Craig, may be found in Roller’s, and is an important stage device 
of the most modern, symbolic theatre. Of course, the suggestion is 
simply that of a scenic motive, leading to the extension of the 
stage height so greatly favored by the Revolving Stage. 


18. Neither the Revolving Stage nor any of the other (trap) 
forms of modern stage construction constitute a solution of the 
scenic problem. 


It may be contended, not without some show of practice, that the 
Revolving Stage centralizes the stage too much, causes the exten- 
sion of the depth to be neglected, and leaves dead space in the 
sections, to the right and left, which can be used only under special 
conditions. There may be noticed today, in this matter of stage 
construction, an extreme tendency toward simplification, which 
would prefer to dispense entirely with all the technical appa- 
ratus so thoroughly expressive of the spirit of the 19th Century. 
It seems possible that an extraordinary refinement in the use of 
light, this youngest of all stage components, may bring about a re- 
formation of stage setting. It would then be the business of lighting 
to take care of all those effects which, in the time of the Baroque, 
for example, had to be obtained by means of perspective. 


19. Stage design does not entirely depend upon the contemporary 
style in painting, just as the architectural style produced on the 
stage does not depend upon the historical style. 


Only once in the course of our investigation, were we able to ob- 
serve stage designs in close dependence upon fresco and panel 
painting, viz., during the Italian Renaissance. But, there too, the 
style was definitely established before stage design took it for its 
own. The symmetry found in innumerable Renaissance pictures 
and their composition in deep space (hall, arcade, etc.) are char- 
acteristic of that evenly balanced and firmly established philosophy 
of life which belongs to the period. But no one can say that this 
pictorial style was in slavish agreement with the scenic style of, 
say, the turn of the 16th Century—though some reciprocal influ- 
ences undoubtedly existed. 


Stage design in the 18th Century appears to have been more inde- 
pendent. There are some parallels between the frescoes of Tiepolo 
and the style of Galli-Bibiena that made its appearance about the 
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same time; but a mutual independence, corresponding to the 
essential difference in their objectives, is clearly noticed. 


It may look to us today as though stage design were following too 
quickly and slavishly those changes of taste in painting which in 
the last few decades have taken place at a truly alarming rate of 
speed. This is based on the fundamental error of treating stage 
design as though it were the composition of a picture. In a painting 
the pictorial limitations with respect to style are a matter of course. 
But stage design cannot be so treated, if for no other reason, because 
the figures in its picture are obliged to move about—which condition 
negatives a priori the pictorial character of stage design. 

We do not hesitate to grant that the subordination with which 
stage design, around the turn of the 19th Century, followed the mod- 
ern style of painting—French Impressionism, if you will—was a 
good thing for the theatre. At the end of the century the style of 
Galli-Bibiena, then two hundred years old, no doubt was pretty well 
exhausted. The quick assimilation of new, fresh elements (as for 
instance the elimination of superfluous ornament, the important 
factors of lighting and “Material Wertigke:t”’, but particularly the 
concentration of the stage design upon the point of strongest dra- 
matic action) must be hailed as the great accomplishments of the 
scenic style with which we identify the names of Gustav Mahler, 
Alfred Roller, and Max Reinhardt. But it is equally precarious 
deliberately to transfer to the stage every new departure in the style 
of painting, down to the peculiar characteristics of a certain school, 
or, indeed, of an individual artist. Doing this is robbing stage design 
of its independence even before the meeting of drama and its visual 
representation has created that enduring style for which we hope. 


20. And so, only the drama and its living realization on the stage 
can shape the course of stage design, in the highest sense, as well 
as of every other component of theatre art. 
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By MILDRED ADAMS 


to us. We look at the meagre list of plays in the papers, and 

sigh for the crowded columns of 1929 when such lavish feasts 
were flung on Broadway that three plays in an evening were no 
unusual entertainment for the captious and expensive young. It is 
the same pampered point of view that believes normalcy for World 
Telephone stock to be 320, and that the world will never be right 
again until General Automobiles is selling at 650. Meanwhile we 
buy nothing and go nowhere, acting rather like spoiled children 
who kick and scream because bread and butter and jam hasn’t whip- 
ped cream and a meringue on it too. 

The point of these three fables is the same. The wise child—at 
least in this story—eats his bread and butter with gratitude, shud- 
ders at the thought of the stomach-ache he is escaping, and remarks 
on the interesting flavor of the jam. The wise investor goes back 
before the boom and the panic, forgets his paper profits, and surveys 
his list of stocks in the light of a good, sane year before the wind 
came up and the financial balloons soared to such fantastic heights. 
And the wise theatre-lover. ... 

It is harder for the theatre lover. Memory plays him tricks, 
reminds him of the charming things he saw and hides away the dull 
things, the banal and blatant things, the stupid things. His dinner 
partner insists that there has never been such a bad season as this 
one and the dramatic critics join in the general chorus of gloom. 
“Half the theatres dark on Broadway,” they moan. “Nothing worth 
going to. Look at Radio City! Look at the burlesque houses! The 
drama is dead.” 

It does not do any good to counter that the drama has been dying 
ever since the days of Shakespeare and that Euripides felt sure that 
it had shot its best bolt. That is one of those bits of historical argu- 
ment which infuriate the passionate proponents of a theory. A bet- 
ter and a much more comforting way, is to sit down quietly as you 
would with financial statistics and compare the season of 1932-33 
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up to date with some reasonably good season before the great 
inflation. 

It is an excellent time of the year for such comparison. The ex- 
perimental autumn is over, so is the holiday slump, and the first 
flight of offerings has steadied to success or fallen to failure. Just 
about now the theatre gets what runners know as the second wind, 
and settles down into the long spring pull that has produced such 
astonishing successes in the past. 

The great inflation in the theatre world went hand in hand 
with the great inflation in the financial world. Along with a rising 
market people made money in the cloak and suit trade, in real estate, 
in stock manipulation, and some of them developed illusions of gran- 
deur. They would build theatres and become great producers—and 
anyhow look how the Shuberts were cleaning up! So Broadway 
and its adjacent blocks burgeoned with new play houses, for which 
both plays and audiences had to be manufactured, and leases bore 
fantastic figures that would have made a Bagdad Caliph blink. 

The golden shell of Radio City is the last of those dreams. The 
Chanin Theatre which opened in February, 1925, was one of the 
first. Except for the portent, then unnoted, which lay in that earnest 
of a realtor’s success, 1925 was an ordinary, average year. Twelve 
months later The New York Times said somberly that “theatres 
seem to spring up overnight in side streets”, but so far the town was 
unperturbed. Dramatically speaking, it was not too good a year, 
but neither was it too bad. It had a fair proportion of plays that 
people remember now, and a great many that they have entirely for- 
gotten. For the purpose of comparison, with a view to steadying 
judgments and getting out from under the pressure of gloomy folk 
who prefer to believe this the worst theatrical season in modern 
times, it is worth while to consider in detail the season of 1925-26. 

In March of 1925 Calvin Coolidge was inaugurated for his second 
term, and women’s skirts that summer got very short indeed. It was 
rumored that Eugene O’Neill, Robert Edmond Jones and Kenneth 
Macgowan were to move up from the Provincetown to the Green- 
wich Village Theatre in Sheridan Square and show Broadway how 
plays should be done. The Guild’s new playhouse was nearly ready 
and George Pierce Baker’s 47 Workshop was moving to Yale. One 
or two clever new scene designers were interesting people with an 
eye to the future—Jo Mielziner had done particularly interesting 
settings for They Knew What They Wanted and The Guardsman, 
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and Donald Oenslager was worth watching. A whole flock of young 
dramatists claimed attention—Philip Barry, Sidney Howard, Kauf- 
man and Connelly, Stallings and Anderson. Almost anything might 
happen, and the Great American Play was just over the horizon of 
the September openings. 

The season was a fine promiser, but its performance left something 
to be desired. After all the accounts were cast up, this one was found 
to have been not a superlative year. One play, The Great God 
Brown, still stands among Eugene O’Neill’s best, and it is fair to 
cancel off almost any number of failures against such an achieve- 
ment. One production, that of a Chassidic folk play, The Dybbuk, 
by the Neighborhood Playhouse group, was the perfect flowering 
of ten years of hard work, and the sort of thing that makes even 
the weariest cynic give thanks for the theatre’s existence. Chrystal 
Herne did a fine piece of acting in a good play, Craig’s Wife; so 
did Katharine Cornell in a bad one, The Green Hat. Glenn 
Hunter was such a charming, wistful adolescent that the movies 
seized him and have never let him come back for anything half as 
good. 

According to the trained judgment of Burns Mantle, the ten best 
plays of that year were Eugene O’Neill’s Great God Brown; Craig’s 
Wife by George Kelly; Michael Arlen’s Green Hat, made out of his 
novel of that name; The Dybbuk; Channing Pollock’s war drama, 
The Enemy, a society comedy and politely thrilling melodrama 
mixed by Frederick Lonsdale and named The Last of Mrs. 
Cheyney, a strident mid-West Bride of the Lamb by William Hurl- 
but; John Van Druten’s Young Woodley; The Butter and Egg Man 
by George Kaufman and The Wisdom Tooth by Marc Connelly. 

The efforts of the other promising young never quite came off. 
Stallings and Anderson who had won nation-wide fame the year 
before with What Price Glory? offered two plays that were com- 
plete failures. Philip Barry got no more than mild applause for 
In a Garden, Sidney Howard’s Lucky Sam McCarver won a de- 
batable succés d’estime. 

In contrast to the uncertain young, the old reliables of Broadway 
went on their old reliable way. Rachel Crothers had a play, Be- 
lasco produced a lurid box office success named Lulu Belle, and Al 
Woods put on another called The Shanghai Gesture. There was a 
musical hit named The Vagabond King, and Arthur Hammerstein 
presented a Russian chorus of forty in The Flame Song. 
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Foreign importations were interesting. The Moscow Art Theatre 
Musical Studio saved Carmen from its sometimes stodgy vapors 
by turning it into a gay Carmencita and the Soldier. Then it 
brought Lysistrata to life, hiding its more scandalous phrases in the 
fog of the Russian language and showing it to be so side-splitting a 
comedy that the town was not content until it was brought back 
again later in American. The Princess Theatre Company came 
with Spanish plays from Madrid, and a very different Spaniard 
named Raquel Meller brought her fragile songs and the exquisite 
simplicity of her impersonations. Noel Coward with three plays, 
John Van Druten and Ashley Dukes with one each, were England’s 
valuable sending. 

So much for the good old average 1925-26, with its forgotten 
failures and its only half-remembered successes. Now look at 
1932-33, come just to the turn of the theatrical year and with allur- 
ing possibilities for an exciting second half. In the light of that 
older season, this one looks less like the crepe-shrouded picture that 
its critics bemoan and more like a perfectly reasonable average. 
Its percentage of failures up to date has been huge, but then, 
Eugene O’Neill, Noel Coward, John Howard Lawson, Stallings 
and Anderson, Sidney Howard, Philip Barry, and any number of 
lesser playwrights knew bitter failure seven years ago. Many of its 
theatres are dark, but it has too many anyhow, and the pedigree of 
some of them is so dubious that during their building it was mut- 
tered in public print “where the sweat shop ends the theatre be- 
gins.” It has a handful of sturdy plays, several new young drama- 
tists with marked promise, much fine acting, and some stage design 
that is memorable. To be sure we have no Great God Brown yet. 
On the other hand, we do not have to look at Cradle Snatchers 
again. That farce, which was the hit of 1925-26 that boasted the 
longest run, came on for a few moments in the early part of the 
season, and vanished without scratching the surface. We laugh this 
year for different reasons. 

Ziegfeld is dead, and his famous Follies will never be the same 
again, but the musical comedy and the revue have taken on a new 
crispness, and the “book” addressed only to morons has gone com- 
pletely out of style. The old kind filled the eye with gorgeousness, 
the new kind flicks the mind with wit. Words and music and 
dancing, idea and color, movement and sound are knit together into 
an integral and thrilling whole. Given more collaboration on the 
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part of such men as Kaufman, Ryskind, Berlin and Gershwin, Bel 
Geddes and Mielziner, the Astaires and Victor Moore, and we will 
have more musical shows with a substance, a texture and a pace that 
is natively American and very fine. 

How much this new musical genre (for it almost amounts to 
that) owes to new conceptions of the dance is a story in itself. It 
needed only the old, old puff-ball ballet at the opening of Radio 
City to make one realize how vital a thing the dance has become 
in these last few years. Artists like Martha Graham and Doris 
Humphrey, groups like the Dance Center, and importers of novel- 
ties so exotic to us and so native to them, like Escudero the Gypsy 
and Shan Kar the Hindu, fill real places, make real marks on the 
theatrical world. This year, far more than in 1925-26, are we com- 
ing close to fine and original dancing as a value in itself, and to 
dancing become a fused part of the synthesis of all the theatre’s 
arts. 

The foreign importations this year hold their own in comparison 
with those of that other average year. The Abbey Players tempt 
one to write reams about fine acting that came over from Ireland, 
as the Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio lured one’s pen into 
writing folios about the fine ensemble playing that came out of Rus- 
sia. And there was nothing in 1925-26 or any other year to touch 
the satire, at once subtle and boisterous and unbelievably keen, of 
the Teatro dei Piccoli. That, my masters, was acting, and the fact 
that it was done through puppets only made the miracle of it more 
miraculous. 

The great school of acting which was the Palace Theatre has 
yielded to the movies, and vaudeville, so fine a forcing ground for 
people and ideas, has almost vanished. On the other hand an or- 
ganization that in 1925-26 was no more than an idea has become a 
vital force in the theatre of 1932-33. Seven years ago Eva Le Gal- 
lienne appeared in a series of Ibsen matinees. They were so suc- 
cessful that she made plans for a repertory theatre which gave its 
first plays the following season. This last fall she came back after 
a sabbatical year spent abroad, and re-opened her proven and popu- 
lar Civic Repertory Theatre. 

But there is even more to the story. The repertory plan was 
built on the basis of a permanent subsidy, and the economic hur- 
ricane swept that subsidy away. Now it becomes apparent that Miss 
Le Gallienne, with a wisdom seldom seen in theatrical circles, had 
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been using it not as a crutch to prop up her venture but as a food 
to nourish it. In her five years of repertory she so formed and 
strengthened her company that she can now make a stand to depend 
on her own resources. She is bringing the very successful Alice in 
Wonderland uptown, hoping it will make enough money to let them 
all go back to 14th Street again next year. 

There are other auguries. Take the playwrights, for instance. 
Seven years ago George Kaufman was breaking away from his 
association with Marc Connelly and offering the first play written 
all by himself. This year he appears as that versatile Mr. Kauf- 
man whose Pulitzer Prize winning musical comedy (written with 
a new collaborator, Morris Ryskind) has just gone out of town, 
and whose deft and brittle social satire, Dinner at Eight (written 
with Edna Ferber), has not long ago come in. Not only was he 
instrumental in the writing, but he directed as well, and with a 
crisp competence not always present in playwright directors. 

Sidney Howard is represented twice, once with The Late Christo- 
pher Bean, which he adapted from the French to the American 
scene, and again in his own right with Alien Corn, which Kath- 
arine Cornell plans to be playing by the time this magazine reaches 
you. He has done many things since the un-Lucky Sam McCarver. 
No longer one of the promising young, he now ranks as one of the 
more interesting among the younger men, a distinction in phrase 
which signifies more than it says. 

Something of the same sea change has come over Philip Barry, 
Marc Connelly, Laurence Stallings, and Maxwell Anderson. Seven 
years ago one had the feeling that almost anything was possible 
from almost every one of them. Today—well, look at them—Stal- 
lings is on the staff of The Sun, and “that, said John, is that.” Marc 
Connelly seems to be resting on the thick pile of laurels he won 
with Green Pastures. Whatever Philip Barry writes, frustration 
is apparently to be its theme, even to the point where he himself is 
so much a victim of his own obsession that he has no new play to 
offer. Maxwell Anderson, having offered two or three distin- 
guished plays that did not meet with popular favor, has sold Both 
Your Houses to the Guild for spring production. 

The ranks of the interesting young are increased by such post- 
1925-ers as S. N. Behrman, whose Biography is a Guild success, 
and whose Love Story is promised in the early spring. Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur belong in this group, with their roaring 
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farce, Twentieth Century, about theatre people who wise-crack their 
way from Chicago to New York. So does Rose Franken, whose 
fine play, Another Language, carried over from last spring, gave 
distinction to the early part of this season. So, in fact, does Elmer 
Rice, producing this year as well as writing, and offering propa- 
ganda plays filled with the fury of a white-hot social conscience. 

As for the very young, there is now, as there was seven years ago, 
a whole new crop of them. Wistful boys, these, lads with a yearn- 
ing for native drama and a desire to turn theatrical tenets upside 
down. Poets some of them, like George O’Neil, whose American 
Dream is now occupying the attention of the Guild. The same 
producers have a play of Talbot Jennings, and they have just 
bought Virgil Geddes’ Native Ground. It is very doubtful whether 
such plays—so far from the beaten track of the usual Broadway suc- 
cess—would have found any market or even any encouragement in 
1925-26, and their announced production marks a definite step in 
the development of American drama. 

Sometimes it is playing rather than plays which distinguishes a 
season, playing like that of the Lunts and Noel Coward in the lat- 
ter’s Design for Living. In the spring of 1926 the Lunts staged 
a rough and tumble bedroom fight in a play called 4t Mrs. Beam’s 
and that year Noel Coward offered three plays, none of which had 
any real success. Alexander Woollcott observed dryly that “Noel 
Coward, as an industry, is still in its infancy.” This year the three 
of them are playing together in a suave and sophisticated comedy 
of Coward’s which is undoubtedly successful, and entirely grown-up, 
which masks its presumable bedroom fights in silken sheaths of 
elliptical words and allusive silences, and which demands from its 
actors a much finer degree of skill and subtlety than did the earlier 
comedy. 

There are signs that when the books are balanced this may turn 
out to have been an actors’ year. The really great play is still in 
the future, but all about the town there are roles finely played, bits 
of characterization presented with a skill, an imagination, a com- 
pleteness of realization which is thrilling. Katharine Cornell, who 
had marvellous moments in so difficult a vehicle as Lucrece, has 
sought in Alien Corn a play not unworthy of her exceptional tal- 
ents. Ina Claire plays a bubbling, merry-minded and experimental 
artist with “dignity, wit and dexterity”. Alexandra Carlisle with 
her gift for fine handling of the English tongue manages to be per- 
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fectly at home in a crook play further distinguished by the convin- 
cing criminal madness of Emlyn Williams. Pauline Lord has 
thrown away frozen frustration in favor of Yankee wit, and Walter 
Connelly does a fine bit of harassed irritation in the same play. 
The lovely Leontovitch, who, a few seasons ago was a great dancer 
almost to the point of being Pavlowa’s double, is even better as an 
actress. 

The list of them piles up, men and women in leading roles and in 
minor bits who make one realize what a fine competence our stage 
can show. Spring Byington is an inspired and enchanting dumbell 
in When Ladies Meet. George Cohan is the doubly distilled es- 
sence of George Cohanism for the whole riotous length of Pigeons 
and People. Osgood Perkins, who was a raucous city editor, and 
then a moody Tchekovian doctor, now reveals himself as having 
been made for the role of novelist on a lecture tour. Josephine 
Hutchinson is the Alice that Carroll wrote and Tenniel drew, and 
Schildkraut is the veritable Duchess of the peppershaker. And as 
for the side-splitting humor of Jack Haley, and the invincible 
blandness of Bea Lillie... . 

If there were no spring ahead the acting of the present theatre 
would still mark this as a memorable year. Just what that spring 
will show no man can tell, not only because theatre people guard 
their secrets, but because, as has been said a hundred times and is 
just as true the hundred and first, a play is not a play until it is 
actually on the stage in front of the audience. Green Pastures of 
blessed memory, Another Language, which still tingles in the fore- 
front of memory, were both spring shows. There is a rumor that 
Roland Young is to be rescued from the movies by a Clare Kum- 
mer comedy, another rumor that the man who wrote Journey’s 
End has a new play in which Gilbert Miller is much more than 
casually interested, another that Arthur Hopkins has rescued Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones from the debris of Radio City to design a play 
which... 

The good old average 1932-33 stands on its merits, and the fu- 
ture is velvet lying on the knees of the Gods. 
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THE AMERICAN THEATRE 
In Social and Educational Life 


Broadway dying, the Theatre is very much alive. Alive in the 

highways and byways of its forty-eight states where theatres, 
little, community or local are giving back to an eager public a living 
theatre that had almost disappeared. Alive also in the schools, col- 
leges and universities where a constant pressure of demand has over- 
come rooted prejudice and opened once again to the theatre the doors 
of learning. 

Where is this theatre going? What are its needs? Where lie its 
opportunitiesPp—This American theatre which is not of New York 
but of the country at large? At this moment of stock-taking, no 
questions could be more pertinent. They were addressed last sum- 
mer to over four thousand individuals and organizations and now 
in The American Theatre in Social and Educational Life the 
answers are analyzed in a report which presents a series of interest- 
ing and provocative ideas backed by facts and figures and illum- 
inated by a mass of “modern instances” which are always informa- 
tive and often highly entertaining. 

The survey of which this report is the result was carried on 
under the auspices of the newly organized National Theatre Con- 
ference described in the April 1932 issue of THEATRE ARTS. Under 
the leadership of George Pierce Baker as its President, Gilmor 
Brown of Pasadena and Edward C. Mabie of Iowa as its Vice- 
Presidents and Edith J. R. Isaacs of THEATRE ARTS as its Secretary 
and Treasurer, the National Theatre Conference marshalls a Council 
which numbers fifteen representative men in theatre and university 
theatre work from every section of the country. 

Actuated by a desire to “serve collectively the interests of the 
American Theatre”, the first step taken by the Council was to check 
their own long accumulated experience and knowledge by a direct 
survey of the field. The questionnaire issued was not intended to 
secure statistical information about past accomplishments but, 
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definitely, to find out what “the needs and opportunities” of the 
community and college theatres might be, with the idea of planning 
a future program. 


“Only two or three basic assumptions were made: first, that there 
was nothing in the history of the theatre, nothing essential to theatre 
practice, which would make the form of the Broadway theatre, famil- 
iar to this generation, a desirable permanent form of the American 
theatre; second, it was assumed conversely that to foster the growth 
of a native drama and to develop a sound national theatre, the best 
policy was to stimulate dramatic enterprise in the various regions of 
the country—differing as they do in race, climate, history and habit— 
to encourage them to develop their own theatres, their own play- 
wrights, actors, and other theatre artists, in the belief that all these 
tributary sources would, eventually, serve to feed and strengthen the 
main stream of the professional theatre.” 


On the educational side: 


“It was assumed that the drama, and the theatre in which it is to 
be presented, is an essential factor in any comprehensive national 
culture, and that the educational system of the country must carry 
its share of the responsibility for this phase of civilized life. A fine, 
native theatre art can serve education in a thousand ways and, con- 
versely, the growth of the art of the theatre as a whole, and in its 
elements, both as to theatre artists and audiences, can be enormously 
aided by good teaching and by good educational practice.” 


The result is'a stimulating study of the many problems and pos- 
sibilities facing the American Theatre today. 

One of the liveliest and most difficult problems in the entire field 
of theatre production, whether it be on Broadway, in a small theatre 
or in a university course, is that of “choosing a play”. Around this 
point passions center, organizations break up, managers go bankrupt 
and producers lose their minds. 

The questionnaires brought out a lively and explosive series of 
answers to the query: Do you have difficulty in securing plays? 
“Ye Gods, yes!”’; “Always”; to the assured “Not at all” of a few 
fortunate producers. 

“The director, or play-reader, who does not realize that every 
theatre’s play problem is an individual one, will have his theatre on 
the rocks or be out of work himself very soon—and the sooner the 
better. No National Theatre Conference can help him. On the 
contrary, unless any new agency is careful not to tell him what to 
play, but only to inform him concerning sources of supply, it will 
simply add another medium of confusion and imitation.” 

The matter of royalties is another moot question vigorously dis- 
cussed. The excellent work that has been carried on during the 
last fifteen years has made every one realize the equity as well as 
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AMERICAN LIFE ON AMERICAN STAGES 


The Tributary Theatres continue in their high purpose of 
producing plays of the national scene by native dramatists. 
The Cornish Players recently took Dan Totheroh’s Wild 
Birds on tour with them through the northwest, and the 
University of lowa produced Lynn Riggs’s tragedy of the 
modern Indian, Cherokee Night, directed by E. C. Mabie. 
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DiIsTANT Drums 


Dan Totheroh’s drama about wagon trains and Indians, 
played last season in New York with Pauline Lord in the 
leading role, found interested audiences to the westward 
when it was produced at the Denver University Civic The- 
atre under the direction of Walter Sinclair. 
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A STUDENT PLAYER IN SEA WIFE 


The world-premiére of Maxwell Anderson’s fantastic and 
poetic play of American fisher-folk took place this season 
in Minneapolis where the University of Minnesota players 
presented it under the direction of A. Dale Riley. Sam 
Marviss played the character part of Old Peter. 
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The cruelty and bigotry of unimaginative 
provincial life is given vivid interpretation by 
Maxwell Anderson in this strange tragedy 
produced for the first time by the company 
of the University of Minnesota. 
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THE AMERICAN THEATRE 


the necessity of paying adequate royalties. The fact is attested by 
the response of the great majority of those answering the question- 
naire who are not only willing to pay but accustomed to paying a rea- 
sonable fee. The survey indicates also a new field of possibilities in 
play production. 


“One of the most satisfactory verifications on the survey concerns 
the proportion of the best theatres that have arrived at the point of 
producing new plays and the increasing number that are ready to 
produce them.” 


In the matter of the drama and education the report indicates 
both the vastness of the field and certain paths along which not 
only development but improvement is possible. The National The- 
atre Conference approaches the matter of education very definitely 
from the point of view of the theatre itself. 


“In this entire work the idea should always be kept to the fore 
that the impetus is from the art of the theatre out to social and educa- 
tional life, and only secondarily, from the educational institutions 
in to the art.” 

“The play has gone in and out of the school, as of the church, all 
down the ages. There is no reason to fear the theatre in education 
nor to scorn educational theatres in art. The thing to do is to cut 
away prejudice and ignorance, inefficiency, poor standards, wherever 
possible, and create a desire to make any theatre of any kind the best 
of its kind.” 


The rapid introduction of theatre departments in universities, 
colleges and high schools has resulted in an uneven growth all 
along the line. Here particularly is matter both controversial and 
rich in possibilities. The relation of theatre to college, of college 
to high school, of high school to college and theatre in turn, is full 
of complications and contradictions. 


“The very first approach to a pile of college catalogues shows that 
the fundamental trouble is the heritage of prejudice against the 
theatre. From the very beginning of American history the arts of 
the theatre have been despised arts—forbidden in the highways of 
commerce, completely barred from education. When, by the living 
force of the theatre itself, the tide gradually turned, courses relating 
to the theatre appeared little by little in college and university cata- 
logues. But almost always they came in by the back door and under 
an assumed name. It would be funny, if it were not both silly and 
sad, reactionary and extravagant, to see how few educational institu- 
tions there are among the hundreds that are teaching its theory and 
practice, that have a Department of the Arts of the Theatre under 
its own name....... 9 

“Roughly speaking, where there is a good man there seems to be 
good work, and the bad results of college training show most clearly 
in the confusion in high school dramatics. Certain high school 
educators say that there are not enough plays suitable for high school 
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use and study, and cannot be until plays are written especially for 
high schools. Imagine any teacher of poetry or music saying a com- 
parable thing. What is needed for high schools are college and nor- 
mal school instructors who know (and can teach) which of the mate- 
rials in all branches of the arts of the theatre can serve a practical, 
educational, aesthetic, or social purpose for students of high school 
age, by what methods they can be co-ordinated with a high school 
ioe and to what lengths they may wisely and effectively be 
carried.” 


The survey defines the lines along which a helpful study could 
be made of the situation in order to clarify the aims and objec- 
tives of curricula in college and high school. 


“The confusion in these matters implies a lack of sincerity and of 
respect for this art on the part of college boards, and contributes to 
the inefficiency of work in the high school field, and to a serious 
lowering of the quality of work in the colleges themselves.” 

The unsatisfactory state of affairs with regard to theatre archi- 
tecture which the survey brought to light is particularly striking, 
if not definitely disheartening. Only a few theatres write enthusi- 
astically of their architect and their working equipment. 

“In fully 90% of the reports at least one and usually several of 
the fundamental features—sight lines, stage size and proportions, 
equipment, seating capacity and arrangements, acoustics, etc., are 
mentioned as highly unsatisfactory.” 

“There seems little doubt that the fault generally lies with the 
architects. Building a theatre is a highly specialized and technical 
part of the profession. There are not, or at least there have not been, 
enough theatres built to make it worth an architect’s while to study 
the technical problems involved, and groups that are building theatres 
almost always hope to build on less money than their project re- 
quires. An architect under such circumstances is apt to rationalize 
his lack of knowledge and to regard a director’s or a technician’s 
account of his highly special, but primary, needs as temperamental, 
especially where they interfere with conventions of design.” 

Sections devoted to the problems of employment that confront 
workers in little theatre and university fields, the possibilities of 
making use of theatre buildings to book outside attractions and so 
assist in balancing budgets, the importance of libraries and library 
services, these and other subjects are given a clarifying presentation. 
The American Theatre in Social and Educational Life,* though 
modest enough in appearance, and unpretentious in method, abounds 
in vital information and is alive with provocative and challenging 
material. Here is work to be done—a chart for constructive effort 
—a challenge to those who believe in the rich opportunities of the 


American Theatre of the future. 


® The American Theatre in Social and Educational Life, A Survey of its Needs and Oppor- 
tunities, by the National Theatre Conference. Theatre Arts, Inc., New York. 
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The Acting of the Abbey Theatre: 

OR three years I have been in close 
F contact with the Abbey Theatre and 
with the theatre’s audience. What has 
especially interested me is the general criti- 
cism of Abbey acting. 

As if reciting from the multiplication 
table, people say that an actor from the 
Abbey Theatre in Dublin is noted for sin- 
cerity, naturalness, and simplicity. I owe 
thanks to the German chess partner who 
forced me to look carefully into these quali- 
ties. He wanted to know why naturalness 
didn’t imply simplicity, why naturalness 
and simplicity weren’t ingredients of sincer- 
ity, and why, if this were so, the term sin- 
cerity couldn’t be omitted. “I’ll try to 
explain on paper,” I told him. 

The Abbey actor is sincere, as any con- 
scientious actor is sincere, in his love of act- 
ing and in his effort to present life as he 
sees it. 

He is natural in his interpretation of 
character. He speaks and moves like a 
human being. He does not overstress his 
words and emphasize his gestures. His 
pauses are no longer than those heard in 
daily conversation. By playing in many 
parts he learns to run the gamut of human 
emotions, but he is not true to Abbey stand- 
ards if he girds up his loins for a dramatic 
killing. He has at his command a choice of 
voice and accent, of tone quality and vol- 
ume. His naturalness does not necessarily 
come naturally: it is a matter of conscious 
technique. 

The Abbey actor of today speaks of 


Abbey tones and delivery. Lennox Robin- 
son writes that it takes a long time to train 
a player in the Abbey method. As far back 
as 1903 Lady Gregory told a youthful actor 
that all he had to do when he walked across 
the stage was to walk across the stage. 
“No, not like an English actor. No facial 
expression required. Let your legs do the 
work.” For ten years before this a group 
that subsequently became the Abbey Com- 
pany had been instructed to avoid bombast 
in speech and action by Frank Fay, an ad- 
mirer of Antoine, and Willie Fay, who, 
through acting part of the time in England, 
was in touch with the exaggerated acting 
displayed there. As the Fays worked with 
untrained amateurs (most of them were pro- 
foundly unaware of the artificial conven- 
tions of English acting) they were able to 
devote themselves to the training of voices 
and to laying the foundation of honest 
character portrayal. The Fays, not being in 
favor of over-emphasis on the stage, insisted 
that the actors should forget the footlights 
and act just as the people would whom 
they were presenting. This aim was facili- 
tated by rehearsals and appearances in pri- 
vate houses and upon small stages. This 
early insistence upon natural acting has be- 
come, in the course of years, a tradition in 
the Abbey Theatre, and new actors have to 
learn it from older actors and often from a 
producer who also has had the technique of 
naturalness handed on to him. 

The naturalness of the present company 
is just as consciously an acting convention 
as the subtle simulation ot human action on 
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the English and American stages or the 
declamatory method of the French actor of 
tragedy. The French tragedian moves like 
a dancer, poses like a sculptor’s subject, and 
with an ear for applause trumpets a purple 
passage. A tragic role is a chance for him 
to display his virtuosity. An English or an 
American actor says to himself, “I do not 
have to be natural. I only have to appear 
natural.” In his performance he allows for 
the toning down of his work to approxi- 
mate naturalness as it penetrates forward 
from the stage through space and light to 
the eyes of watchers in the audience. If he 
practised his stage deportment in a living 
room he would be considered affected. 

The Irish actor is the one actor who be- 
comes more lifelike the closer we get to the 
stage. He should be seen only in an inti- 
mate theatre. From the rear of the balcony 
of a large theatre, or worse yet, from its 
gallery, his performance seems flat, particu- 
larly if it is the first time you have seen 
him and are not aware of the Abbey con- 
vention. When the Irish actor leaves his 
dressing room he leaves himself behind. 
When we see him he is Captain Boyle bask- 
ing in squalor, or Christy Mahon boasting 
in the shebeen, or John Ferguson weighed 
down by anguish. These men have no in- 
terest in footlights and tier on tier of eyes. 
They have their own affairs to attend to. 
The Irish actor on the stage has a major 
preoccupation: being Captain Boyle exactly 
as he is in life, or Christy Mahon exactly as 
he is in life, or John Ferguson exactly as he 
is in life. And as conscientiously as he 
strives not to overdo the part, in the same 
degree he strives not to underdo it. While 
on the stage he is, to the best of his ability, 
the character. 

The Irish actor’s simplicity cannot possi- 
bly imply that he lacks acting technique. It 
can only mean that he gets his effects in an 
unobtrusive fashion. For the Irish actor to 
be natural he must be simple. Although he 
occasionally plays a poetic role, he is occu- 


pied most of the time with the study of 
characters in realistic plays. These charac- 
ters are usually drawn from the lower 
walks of life. They are the poor, the hum- 
ble, the unheeded, the unknown and unsung 
who make up most of the population in all 
parts of Ireland, the country, the small 
town, the city. Such people, as a rule, do 
not build around themselves a shell of 
standardized behavior. They have a ten- 
dency to speak less guardedly and to act 
more spontaneously than the upper class, 
trained to conformity in conduct. W. B. 
Yeats urged young dramatists to study the 
Irish folk because of their straightforward- 
ness. Despite their emotional complexities, 
which might be as involved as Phedre’s or 
Nina Leeds’s, their visible deeds and spoken 
words are stamped with a directness unin- 
fluenced by the moving picture, the stage, 
literature, and the machinery of sustained 
education. 

But naturalness, let it be remembered, 
does not always walk hand in hand with 
simplicity. The complicated characters that 
we see on the stage so frequently today— 
those frustrated by life, those philosophical 
to the point of neutrality, those neurotically 
introspective; the nervous wreck, the sex- 
tossed, the diseased—such characters, too, 
are natural in the sense that they are actual 
products of nature. Compared with these, 
the characters seen upon the Abbey stage 
are simple. The Abbey actor, in portraying 
them just as they are, has to be simple, too. 

The American and English theatre-goer 
does not always have in mind a simple pre- 
sentation of simple people when he says that 
the Irish actor’s performance has an air of 
simplicity. He more than likely means it is 
different from what he is used to seeing, 
and as he is accustomed to watching a simu- 
lation of life on the stage, a form of repre- 
sentation more heightened than life itself, 
the Abbey actor’s manner, by contrast, is 
simple. 

As much has been written and said about 
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the Irish actor’s voice as about his sincerity, 
naturalness, and simplicity. It takes years 
for news to get around, and many people 
who today comment on the exquisite voices 
of the present Abbey company are uncon- 
ciously re-echoing reactions to the earlier 
Abbey group that came over in 1911, 1912, 
1914, and 1927, and in which there were 
many splendid voices. Although strong and 
pleasing enough, there is not a voice of ex- 
ceptional quality in the Abbey company 
now in this country other than Eileen 
Crowe’s, which is far richer than the aver- 
age professional’s. 

This past summer I saw Sara Allgood of 
the original company at the Rotunda in 
Dublin, in The Cherry Orchard. Her 
voice is deep, rich, flexible, and astonish- 
ingly beautiful. As she had studied under 
Frank Fay, the first voice teacher at the 
Abbey, I asked her after the play what he 
stressed when teaching voice production. 
“Frank Fay emphasized clearness of 
speech, strength without loudness, and par- 
ticularly the greatest possible tone variety.” 
U. Wright, who has been with the Abbey 
company since 1902, gave me additional in- 
formation about Fay’s methods. “He would 
make us sing A’s and O’s for hours, raising 
and lowering the key. He insisted on dis- 
tinct final D’s and T’s. The ends of our 
sentences had to be well out. Sharp! He saw 
to it that we took breathing exercises.” 


This thorough voice training, given and fol- 
lowed without benefit of contract or fat pay 
check, developed sound voices and made the 
Abbey players famous for their beautiful 
speech. The present company has no voice 
teacher within the theatre, and has no 
formal drill in voice production. But both 
the old and new groups have in common 
three attributes: lovely pronunciation, vari- 
ety of inflection, and the gift of phrasing. 

There has always been a decided differ- 
ence of opinion over the Abbey manner of 
acting. One English professor I know went 
away disgruntled after traveling from 
Richmond to Philadelphia to see the Abbey 
Theatre Irish Players. Another English 
professor itemizes their merits for me once 
a week. The New York dramatic critics 
sing their praises like publicity agents. One 
afternoon last summer I visited in Dublin 
an eminent poet, painter, mystic, and econo- 
mist. “If I want to be bored I go down to 
see some quiet Abbey acting,” he said. That 
same evening I went to see an actress once a 
member of the original Abbey group. ‘The 
success of both companies,” she told me, “‘is 
due to quiet acting.” 

The next night I walked out of the 
Abbey behind two Americans. Said the 
wife: “I didn’t see a bit of acting all eve- 
ning.” Said the husband: “That was act- 
ing. Our players are too cocained up.” 

ANDREW J. STEWART 
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GREEK AND ROMAN WAY 
The Roman Way, by Edith Hamilton. 
W. W. Norton & Company: $3.00 
Greek Byways, by T. R. Glover. 
The Macmillan Company: $2.50 
Out of the Past of Greece and Rome, 
by Michael I. Rostovtzeff. Yale Uni- 
versity Press: $2.00 

UPERFICIALLY, it may seem strange 

that so many volumes dealing with 
ancient civilizations should put in their ap- 
pearance in this moment of ultra-modernity, 
when the new day and the new deal are 
heralded loudly and often, and all that is 
and has been is so freely and persistently 
consigned to oblivion. In our constantly 
changing world, what time is there for con- 
templation of the past? And what use is 
therein it? Three recent volumes widely 
differing in subject matter, approach and 
viewpoint, furnish each its own answer to 
these questions. 

Professor Glover of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, long known to scholars and lovers of 
ancient history as a brilliant and acute stu- 
dent, author of an outstanding work en- 
titled From Pericles to Philip, has gath- 
ered a series of papers and addresses the 
very titles of which pique the imagination: 
The Greek on the Sea, Metallurgy and 
Democracy, The Manners of a Gentleman, 
Foreign Gods, The Vitality of Greece. 
Written in an informal, discursive and, at 
times, disconcertingly jerky style, they are 
filled with bright nuggets of erudition and 
studded with penetrating observations 
showing the continuity of human civiliza- 
tion and the truth of the old maxim that 
there is nothing new under the sun; and 
they carry the reader on to a reluctant end. 


The little volume Out of the Past, 
while written primarily for older children, 
makes a plain appeal to adults as well. One 
of the leading archaeologists of the day, 
Professor Rostovtzeff gives a fascinating 
glimpse of the days when the Scythians 
lived along the Black Sea and held com- 
merce with their neighbors of classical 
Greece, developing that marvelous art that 
was uncovered to the modern eye only re- 
cently. Professor Rostovtzeft’s studies have 
done much to disseminate the knowledge of 
the immense significance of these archaeo- 
logical finds in discovering a civilization of 
which almost all trace had been lost. His 
essay on the Caravan Cities of Petrie and 
Palmyra overflows with romance, and the 
sketch of everyday life in Egypt, based up- 
on the recent discovery of Zenon’s diary, 
holds the attention as closely as the best of 
E. Phillips Oppenheim’s stories. 

Edith Hamilton’s The Roman Way, a 
companion volume to The Greek Way, is 
every whit as welcome—more so, in fact, 
with the appetite whetted by the distin- 
guished style and the keen selection and ar- 
rangement of material in the earlier book. 
The Greek Way established Miss Hamil- 
ton’s reputation as a scholar and as an 
interpreter to the modern mind of Greek 
civilization. Her enthusiasm for Greek 
culture, displayed on every page, pointed 
and emphasized out of an abundant store 
of knowledge, was fully communicated to 
the reader. With The Roman Way she has 
made a marked advance as a writer. Her 
knowledge of Latin opened freely to her 
the pages of all the Roman writers, Plau- 
tus, Terence, Caesar, Cicero, Catullus, 
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Mourned by many a professional critic and 
intelligent play-goer this sensitive drama of 
adolescent girlhood was forced to close after 
only a few New York performances though it 
has had a much longer run in London. 





GIRLS IN UNIFORM 
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Though Bernard Shaw has not 
yet visited New York, Frederick 
Worlock succeeded in giving 
Broadway audiences something of 
a foretaste by his impersonation 
of the British sage in Foolscap. 





Putting aside whatever dramatic 
argument on identities Pirandello 
might make to the contrary, this 
is a photograph of Eduardo Cian- 
nelli as Luigi Pirandello in Fools- 
cap, of which Gennaro Curci and 
Mr. Ciannelli are joint authors. 
Though it dealt with the enter- 
taining idea of depicting the Ital- 
ian playwright and his English 
contemporary, Bernard Shaw, ac- 
cidentally confined ina mad-house, 
this comedy held the New York 
stage for only a brief run. 
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Virgil, Horace, who represented their times 
in drama or history or letters, in verse 
and prose. ‘Their actual writings are her 
material, from which with rare _intelli- 
gence she has unearthed the richest ore 
and brought it to the surface. Her pen 
is here more pliant, her choice of phrase 
and epithet more sure, and her ability to 
point her argument just as persuasive. The 
fact that her preference is always for the 
Greek way has put her on her mettle among 
these brilliant Romans, and she does them 
all full justice. The chapter on Horace is 
an achievement in characterization. He 
walks out of her pages a living personality 
in a setting so simply and realistically out- 
lined that the reader is persuaded that he 
could readily pick Horace out of a crowd 
moving along the Appian Way from Miss 
Hamilton’s description of the man. 

From the two volumes the inference is 
clear that Miss Hamilton would unhesi- 
tatingly have chosen Greece rather than 
Rome for her own habitat. But she is suf- 
ficiently judicial in her observations to com- 
pare and contrast the two civilizations with- 
out bearing too hard on the Roman way 
of life. She makes clear the debt modern 
living owes to it and, rather startlingly, the 
astonishing similarity in many ways of the 
Roman and American manner of looking at 
life. Our pronounced desire for bigger and 
better things than the models on which we 
builded, our reading in the realities of life 
only ugly facts, and the consequent turning 
away from fact to romance, our preoccupa- 
tion with large scale arches and bridges and 
Roxy amphitheatres and plumbing—all 
seem to show history repeating itself. If 
we will, we may find in Miss Hamilton’s 
volume a fresh appraisal of ourselves: 

“Our mechanical and industrial age is 
the only material achievement that can be 
compared with Rome during the 2000 years 
in between. It is worth one’s while to dis- 
cover that the final reason for Rome’s de- 
feat was the failure of mind and spirit to 


rise to a new and great opportunity to meet 
the challenge of new and great events. Ma- 
terial development out-stripped human de- 
velopment; the Dark Ages took possession 
of Europe, and classical antiquity ended.” 

Miss Hamilton does not say whether the 
Romans had their Technocrats; but, since 
Rome went into oblivion, the chances are 
that they did—or did not—depending upon 
the way one looks at the new idea. 


STAGE MEMORIES 
I Had Almost Forgotten. ... Random 
Revelations by Charles B. Cochran, 
With a Preface by A. P. Herbert. 
Hutchinson: London. 12/6 


F a play upon the engaging title of the 

famous London producer’s second book 
of reminiscences is allowable, it might be 
said that Mr. Cochran has almost forgotten 
a great deal that most of us never knew. 
For few people, even those who have grown 
up in the show business as Mr. Cochran 
has, have lived lives so kaleidoscopically 
filled with incongruous adventure. Indeed 
it is hard to believe that the one thread of 
his profession, ever bringing opposites to- 
gether, could hold such grotesquely varied 
incident as this volume recerds. 

This is a story told almost entirely 
through anecdote. It is about a young Eng- 
lish actor who, after a rather inauspicious 
start in America, became Richard Mans- 
field’s secretary for a while, then turned 
promoter of sporting events, and finally de- 
voted his promotion abilities to the stage. 
There he found opportunity for the exer- 
cise of other talents which have made him 
one of the foremost play-producers of the 
world. In his simply told chronicle one 
meets almost every type of entertainer 
that has appeared before an audience. 
Cowboys of the rodeo, boxers, professional 
tennis players, lion tamers, jugglers, clowns, 
parade through its pages in the company 
of those who bear the great names of the 
theatre. Here are Rastelli and Reinhardt, 
Florence Mills and Suzanne Lenglen, 
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Jack Dempsey and Sean O’Casey, Noel 
Coward and Tex Austin, Grock and Lady 
Diana Duff-Cooper, Spinelly and Piran- 
dello, John Ringling and Peggy Wood and 
hundreds of others who have made up the 
great international world of show-business. 
A. P. Herbert in his admiring preface 
remarks that Mr. Cochran’s book, “though 
it seems to be all about himself, tells us 
very little about himself”. The reading 
public may not agree. For while the ra- 
conteur tells his incidents with an imper- 
sonality and restraint that has too fre- 
quently been lacking in other autobiogra- 
phical memoirs of the theatre, those very 
qualities combine with others to bring out 
the portrait of a man of humor and sanity, 
of sensitivity and common sense, above all 
of individual integrity. It is this last at- 
tribute which brings these “random reve- 
lations” into focus and gives the book a 
true unity. It is his unfailingly consistent 
and honest point of view, whether he is 
watching the juggling of a Rastelli or 
the direction of a Reinhardt, that makes 
Charles B. Cochran a worthy representative 
of the title which he loves, “showman”. 


Native Ground. A Cycle of Plays, by 
Virgil Geddes. Samuel French: $1.75 


HEN the Theatre Guild buys the 
WV producing rights to a play by a 
native dramatist, that is still news. Not 
quite so remarkable as in the Guild’s early 
days, but still carrying over something of 
immediate journalistic interest to add to 
whatever dramatic and literary interest the 
work itself possesses. As, for example, 
Native Ground by Virgil Geddes, which 
has recently passed into Guild hands. 
Native Ground appears in book form as 
a cycle made up of three short three-act 
plays, with the same central characters, and 
carrying on the same story. Mr. Geddes 


neither minces words nor wastes words. 
He states clearly and concretely in the first 
pages his dramatic subject matter, the sit- 
uation arising from the return to a North 
Dakota farm of a man who had loved the 
farmer’s wife before her marriage, and now 
desires to marry the daughter, who may in 
fact be his daughter. The characterization 
is as definite in outline as the story, the 
language as direct and sharp as the idea. 
There is no waste, no poetry, no extraneous 
beauty. It is a play for actors to create. 
The drama from which the book takes 
its name is followed by The Plowshare’s 
Gleam and As the Crow Flies. Native 
Ground is by all means the best of the 
three plays, the second and third only weak- 
ening the bitter strength of the first study. 


Julius Caesar by William Shakes- 
peare; Elizabeth The Queen, by Max- 
well Anderson, edited by H. Harding 
for Noble’s Comparative Classics. 


Noble and Noble: $.90 
HE series of Comparative Classics of 
which this volume is representative is 

based upon an interesting educational idea. 
The publishers have attempted to satisfy 
the student’s natural thirst for the current 
as well as his desire to know the master- 
pieces of history. By publishing under one 
cover a well known classic of the past and 
a modern play of the same type they not 
only succeed in doing this but also in con- 
veying something of an impression of the 
timelessness of art. Aided as they are by 
notes and suggestive questions on both 
plays, students should find their study of 
them more profitable in lively interest than 
is usually the case where the classic of the 
past alone occupies one volume. Teachers 
of drama courses, especially in the high 
schools and other preparatory schools, will 
welcome this lightening of their burden. 
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From the Exhibition of the Arts of the Theatre 
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THE SECOND ARCHBISHOP 
! A robe of crimson dalmatic lined with emerald green 





was an impressive part of the costume designed by 
Natalie Hays Hammond for a church dignitary in 
the Jeanroy Nativity, a Thirteenth Century Miracle ; 
play, which was one of a series recently played at the 
Guild Theatre under direction of Martha Graham. 
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The CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art 


(Incorporated) 
* 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


KENSINGTON GORE 
LONDON, S. W. 7 


Principal: 
ELSIE FOGERTY L.R.A.M. 


* 
Summer School Session, 1933 
(6 weeks course) 
1. July 10th - 22nd London 


2. July 24th-29th Oxford (Verse 


Speaking Festival) 


3. July 3lst-August 5th Stratford- 
on-Avon (Summer Festival) 


4. August 7th-I9th Malvern 
(Malvern Festival) 


Students may join for 2, 4 or 6 weeks. 
Full particulars on application 


to the Registrar 











GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
LITTLE THEATRE 
Rocky Neck 





Gloucester, Mass. 


14th Season 
July 1—August 26 


Acting ® Production 


Weekly Public Performances 
For Circular Address 


F. M. EVANS (| GLOUCESTER 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 3} MASS. 


112 CHARLES ST. BOSTON, MASS. 








PERRY-MANSFIELD 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
SUMMER CAMP AND 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
of Dancing and Dramatics 


Juniors 6-12 Normal School 
Seniors 12-20 Women's Club Camp 
Stage Production—Sculpture— 


Drawing — Riding, Jumping 
Pack Trips—Swimming—Tennis 


Correctives in Dance Form, 
Rhythmic Gymnastics, Modern 
Dancing 
New York Studio 
THE CHALIF SCHOOL 
163 West 57th Street 
For information address 


10 Mitchell Pl., N. Y. C. 





























On an Island in the Ocean— 
near Cape Cod 


HIDELAH 


Summer School 


AND THEATRE WORKSHOP 
22nd Year 
Dramatic Art. Acting. Dancing. Stage 
Direction. Professional Stock Com- 
ed playing nightly in our own play- 
ouse. Land and water sports. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


of the SPOKEN WORD RICE 





Address 


MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard 
Island, Mass. 














An indispensable aid 
to success in the theatrical 
profession for fifty years. 


STEIN’S has played its 


part in every successful 
major engagement on the 
stage, either in drama, opera, 
concert or comedy. Favorite 
of stage-stars everywhere. 
It appeals today more than 
ever because of its whole- 
some quality, pure ingredi- 
ents and economical prices. 

Our 18 page booklet on 
the art of make-up is free 
on request, You will find 
it extremely interesting. 
Write today for a_ copy. 
Dept. T. 


M. STEIN COSMETIC CoO. 
51 Madison Ave’, New York, N.Y. 
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‘REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE 
== ASSOCIATES, Inc, 





Developing a Permanent Repertory Company 


SECOND SUMMER SESSION 
Putney _— Vermont 
TEN WEEKS BEGINNING 


June 28th, 1933 
HEBERT V. GELLENDRE, Director 


Courses for ts and prof als, leading 
to membership in permanent company. PRO- 


oo | 





CHORAL SINGING, DICTION, WORK- 
HOP. y covers three 





years, of which this is the second. 


For folder and further information apply: 
JOHN LYMAN, Manager 
27 WEST 15th STREET—New York City 

















LITTLE THEATRE, 
CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH, and 
EVERYMAN THEATRE, LONDON 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 
ART of ACTING and DRAMATIC 
PRODUCTION, 1933 


Three Sessions: 
July 28th-August Lith............ BATH 
August 14th-August 28th......... BATH 
September Ist-September 10th. LONDON 


Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study 
in actual Theatres under famous professional 
producers. Public performances of classic and 
modern plays by members in Little Theatre, 
Open-Air Theatre and historic Pump Rooms of 
Bath. Final performance of Festival Plays in 
London. Motor tours to Wells Cathedral, Glas- 
tonbury Abbey, Malvern Festival, Salisbury 
Cathedral and Stonehenge. Beautiful West- 
Country Centre. Delightful and stimulating 
comradeship. Inclusive Fee for session $10.50. 
Apply Hon. Sec., 
Citizen House, 


Bath, England 








(Directly connected with New York 
Producing Company 
A limited number of students will 
be selected from applicants. Profes- 


appearances included 
in course. 

ACTING DICTION 
MOVING PICTURE TECHNIQUE 
STAGE DESIGN 
Address: 

MARGARET HEWES 
1802 Paramount Bldg., New York City 


sional stage 

















: 


University of Michigan 


PLAY PRODUCTION 


June 26 to August 18 


The Michigan 
Repertory Players 
FIFTH SUMMER SEASON 
# 


THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 
Visiting Director 


VALENTINE B. WINDT 
Director of Play Production 
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THEATRE = WOODS 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR MAINE 


An Unusual Summer School of Acting 


HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 
Endorsed by: 
Walter Hampden 
Katharine Cornell 
Jessie Bonstelle 
Iden Payne 
Real Acting: 
9 Productions in 9 Weeks 


Special Courses for Teachers 
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Write for Booklet 
* 
302 W. 12th St., N. ¥. C._—WAtkins 9-8329 
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New Books of Dramatic Interest 


WORLD DRAMA | 

AN ANTHOLOGY | 

| Edited by Barrett H. Clark. An author- } 

itative record—the complete t xt—of 46 
living plays of the ages, compiled by an 
eminent authority. A rich and large col- 
lection. 2 vols., $5.00 per volume. 


MASTERPIECES | 
OF THE RUSSIAN | 
DRAMA | 


Edited by George Rapall Noyes. 
only single volume in English in existence 
that gives a comprehensive and first-hand 
view of the masterpieces of Russian 


“The 


| 
| 
| drama.''—Barrett H. Clark,12 plays, $7.50. 
These are Appleton Books 
| D. APPLETON ANDCOMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
es e 

















Pauline Suterius Aird Marjorie Seligman 
NEW THEATRE BOOKS 


ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
CRITICS 1660-1932 


Assembled by James Agate 
$4.00 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER 
BEAN Sidney Howard 2.00 
S. N. Behrman 2.00 





BIOGRAPHY 


HANDBOOK OF ACTING 
Madame Eva Alberti 


DESIGN FOR LIVING 
ART OF THE ACTOR C. Coquelin 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, 
48 West 52nd Street 
New York City 
Telephone VOlunteer 5-209! 
EE EE 


2.00 
Noel Coward 1.50 
1.00 


Inc. 








Editorially 
Speaking 


IRST editions and collector’s items 


are apt to appear in unexpected | 


places out of the background of litera- 
ture—even in a place as unexpected 
as the pages of THEATRE ARTS. 

For sixteen years 


has gone quietly about its business of | 


trying to make a good magazine of 
the theatre without bothering about 


the names of headliners for its table | 
THEATRE ARTS | 


of contents. Yet 


names have had a way of becoming | 


headliners, as the following list of col- 
lector’s items—a mere fraction of the 
list that might be made—will show: 
(And since these are business columns 
it should be noted that all of these 
items are still available for purchase. ) 


AMONG THE PLays: 


| The Dreamy Kid, 


by Eugene O'Neill 
First of a long line of O’Neill’s 
plays of negro life. 

The Emperor Jones, 

by Eugene O'Neill 
Now an American theatre classic, 
played in every country of the 
world. With an illustration of the 
first production and a photograph 
of Charles Gilpin, who created the 
title part. 

(Continued on next page) 
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PLAYS TO READ 


Just out 


cn 
WHEN LADIES MEET 
By Rachel Crothers 
“It is a trim, well-planned and happily 
executed piece of work, which is as rich in 
its humor as it is warm in its sympathy.” 
Joun Mason Brown, N. Y. Post. 


Price $2.00 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


Adapted By Eva Le Gallienne 
and Florida Friebus 
“This ‘Alice’ is beautiful nonsense, alive 
of course with the immortal humor of the 
book and glowing in the fresh excitement 
of the theatre.” 
Joun Anperson, N. Y. Eve. Journal. 
Price—Paper $1.00 Cloth $1.50 


DANGEROUS CORNER 


Price $2.00 


AUTUMN CROCUS 
Cc. L. Anthony 


This New York and London success is a 
tender and sensitive romance. 


By J. B. Priestley 

| “One of the season’s better plays. I com- 
mend it to your attention.” 

} GEORGE JEAN NaTHAN, Judge. 

| 


Price $1.25 


A HANDBOOK OF 
| ACTING 
By Mme. Alberti 


This long-awaited text, by the most famous 
living teacher of acting, is one of the most 
helpful and stimulating volumes ever pub- 


lished. 
— Price $2.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th St., New York 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 
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Price $1.50 





A book FOR ACTORS by an actor, giving vivid instruction 
in the technique of the art; FOR DIRECTORS by a director, 
illuminating problems and methods; FOR TEACHERS by 
a teacher, who brings drama into instruction; FOR PLAY- 
GOERS by one who has devoted his life to play produc- 
tion in Europe and America; FOR EVERYONE who de- 


lights in vivid writing, intense living, humor and high spirits. 


The Latest Publication of the National Theatre Conference 


ACTING 
The First Six Lessons 


by 


Richard Boleslavsky 


Author of Way of the Lancer and Lances Down 


‘These essays, in dialogue form, stand alone in their field. Gayly 
as they are told, there is not a word in them that is not seriously 
to the point, that is not calculated to help a young actor on his 
way, toselect his tools for him and to show him how to use them.’’ 








119 West 57th St., New York 


For other publications 
and details of 


Membership and Services 
write to 


NATIONAL THEATRE 
CONFERENCE 








Published for NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE 
by THEATRE ARTS, INC., New York 


Price $1.50 
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in Stage Equipment 
FOR THE 


SMALL THEATRE 





The PETER CLARK 


SCENERY KIT. 


| by Zoe Akins 


Provides the opportunity to build your own 
scenery at remarkably low cost. Ask for spe- 


cial Kit Folder. 

Other Peter Clark equipment includes: 

ASBESTOS FIRE CURTAIN AND RIGGING 

DRAPERY VALANCE ACT CURTAIN 

TORMENTORS MASKING BORDER 

SKY DROP CYCLORAMA SET 
HARDWARE, ETC. 


EVERYTHING. 


Write for INFORMATION SHEET, a valu- | 


able aid in determining your requirements. 


PETER CLARK, INC. 


“Stage Equipment with a Reputation” 


538 West 30th Street, New York, N. ¥ 








COMPLETE 
LIGHT 


CONTROL 


> $9685 


Everything needed in a light control 
unit for correct illumination in the 
non-professional theatre is incorpo- 
rated in this com act, inexpensive 
Dimmerette Switchboard. 

This totally enclosed unit consists 
of switches, fuses, a plug-i -in block for 
two 15- -ampere stage pin connectors 
and a standard Ward Leonard Vit- 
rohm non-interlocking dimmer. 


FEATURES 


Low initial investment. . 
stallation and operation . 





. simple in- 
. universal 


mounting . . . flexible control . . . com- 
pact unit construction . . . all parts 
accessible . . . fully enclosed. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


DIMMERETTE SWITCHBOARD CO. 
254 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 





(Continued from preceding page) 
Crabbed Youth and Age, 
by Lennox Robinson 
An Abbey Theatre play that has 
crossed many seas to find its way 
into the world’s little theatres. 
The No ’Count Boy, 
by Paul Green 
The play which won the Tourna- 
ment for the Dallas Little Theatre 
and started Paul Green on his way 
beyond the borders of Carolina. 
Moonshine, 
by Arthur Hopkins 


Of more interest than ever today 


because of interest in Arthur Hop- 


kins’ newest play, a modern version 
of the Hamlet story. 
The Portrait of Tiero, 


By all means the best and by all 
means the least appreciated play by 
this talented dramatist. 

Sekala Ka’ajma, 

by Mary Austin 
A dance drama of the Southwest 
on one of the Indian themes which 
Mary Austin has made part of 
America’s artistic heritage. 
In Poetry: 

Demos and Dionysus’ 

Silver Street; Sisera, by 

Edwin Arlington Robinson 
Representing this poet’s work in 


narrative, dramatic and _ sonnet 
torm. 
AMONG THE ARTICLES: 


The Dance of the Sprouting 

Corn; The Hopi Snake 

Dance, by D. H. Lawrence 
Of the latter, on its appearance in 
THEATRE Arts, Mr. Lawrence 
wrote to the editor: “Yes, I like 
my Hopi Dance extremely, in ap- 
pearance. I’d rather see it in THE- 
ATRE Arts than in among the ads 
of those great and profitable peri- 
odicals that have so much space and 
so little room for anything.” (See 
The Letters of D. H. Lawrence.) 


| The Dance in Relation to Re- 


ligion and Love; The Dance 
in Relation to Tragedy, 


| by Isadora Duncan 


| work 


In the significant days just before 
she died, Isadora Duncan was no 
longer “news”. Other articles in 
this series had been generally re- 
fused. The last was on the press 
at the time Isadora died. 


These items make no mention of 
such important work as the whole of 
André Levinson’s series on the 
dance; of all Stark Young’s and 
Askley Dukes’ articles on the arts 
of the theatre, now the background 
of their books; nor of the first and 
in most cases the only record of the 
in the world’s scene design, 
theatre architecture, etc. 
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BANISH MAKE-UP 
DISCOMFORT 


MINERS 
THESP 


(Formerly Thespaint) 




















A thoroughly modern, greaseless make-up 
that is rapidly replacing grease paint, THESP 
is easy to apply and easy to remove with 
soap and water. 


Pocces in handy tubes, THESP is clean 
and economical to use. Press out only the 
amount needed. Apply to the face and 
spread with both hands. Cold cream and 
dusting powder are unnecessary. THESP is a 
complete make-up in itself. 


These can be thinned with water to con- 
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VALLEN NOISELESS 
ALL STEEL SAFETY TRACK 


is time-tested, safe, and econom- 
ical. Makeshifts are troublesome, 
dangerous, and, in the end, un- 
reasonably costly. 


Manual on Request 


Vallen Electrical Co., Inc. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Dares to Guarantee 
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vert it into a body wash, or to be used for one 
lining. 
T h 
he ease of handling, economy and pro- 
of THESP recommend 
it eapecially to players ine little theatres, Gradua 
ges and non-p' I groups. Pessy 
Secure a Trial Tube 
Send your name and address and the neme and DRAM 
address of your group of players. State the shade Profess 
of make-up desired. Enclose 10c in stamps to cover appearz 
handling charges. of bill, 
phase « 
Send to way pr 
Kyrle, 
— ' Loomis 
j= MINER'S, INC. ¢ 
n 
461 EAST 147th STREET 
New York City 
RT. women 66 Wi 
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LIGHTING M. 
' Equipment — All 
and Acti 
_- Supplies .._ Sue 
eo am 3 
Attr. 
EVERYTHING you need from a spotlight or Sia 
color wheel to a complete stage lighting instal- sone 
lation. Dependable products. Reasonable prices 
Prompt service. Catalog on request 
KLIEGL BROS 
Universar Evectric STAGE LIGHTING Co.,Inc | mat 
32! West 5Oth Srreet 
NEW YORK.N.Y. | 
— —————_—— ——— 
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THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO THEATRE 


310 W. 73rd St., New York, at Riverside Drive 
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| SUMMER SESSION 


A COURSE IN ACTING 
SOUND PICTURES 
RADIO BROADCASTING 
Day and Evening Classes 
All students act each 
week in studio productions. 
Work sponsored by: 
Eva Le Gallienne 
Mr. & Mrs. Coburn 
Edith Wynne Matthison 


Teacher of Alice Brady and 
others prominent in the theatre 





July 10 to August 18 


Enroll Now for Spring Term 
| Write for Catalogue 4 


Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 








Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


flviene = Theatre 


Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred and Adele Astaire, 
Feegy Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, Mary 
Pickford, Alice Joyce. 


DRAMA, DANCE, VOCAL, SPEECH, OPERA 


Professional Stock Theatre training. Public student 
appearances six evenings weekly. Constant change 
of pill, 20 technical instructors covering ever 
phase of the Arts. All plays directed by Broad- 
way producers, including Brandon Tynan, Howard 
Kyrle, Stuart Beebe, Larry Marston, Frederick 
Loomis and other prominent producers. 
Classes limited to 15 students, 


necessitating early registration. 
For catalog 93 address 


Theodore Montaire, Sec’y. 
66 West 85th St. New York City 














FACULTY 


HISTORY AND CRITICISM 
Allardyce Nicoll 


PLAYWRITING 
Lee Wilson Dodd 


PRODUCTION 
Alexander Dean 


SCENE DESIGN 
Donald Oenslager 





STAGE LIGHTING 
S. R. McCandless 


COSTUME DESIGN 
Frank P. Bevan 


VOICE AND DICTION 
Constance Welch 


TECHNICAL DIRECTION 
wer . Cole 


Robert G. Scott 


STYLES OF ACTING 
Elizabeth Elson 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 
Monroe W. Burbank 











YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT or DRAMA 


George Pierce Baker, Chairman 
ce 








IMPORTANT | 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. Baker will retire July 1, 1933. 
He will be succeeded as Chair- 
man, and Professor of Dramatic 
History and Criticism, by Mr. 
Allardyce Nicoll of the University 
of London, an international au- 
thority on the Drama, nominated 
by Mr. Baker and recently ap- 
pointed by the Yale Corporation 
as his successor. The present faculty 
and staff, organized by Mr. Baker, 
and the present curriculum, remain 
intact. Mr. Lee Wilson Dodd, now 
assisting Mr. Baker in Playwriting, 
will succeed to the chair in this 
subject. Mr. Nicoll will bring an 
international aspect to the Baker 
idea, which Mr. Baker has de- 
veloped to its present fine blend- 
ing of theory and practice through 
forty-three years of devotion to 
the Theatre. At Yale, men and 
women are thoroughly prepared 
for the Foalendenadl Theatre, the 
Little Theatre, and the University, 
in @ physical plant built for the 
purpose and dedicated to the idea. 
Boyd Smith, Manager 
* 














For catalogue, address 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA, YALE UNIVERSITY 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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MARY STUART 


All branches of Dramatic Training—including 
Action and Pantomime—Dramatic Coaching 
Stage, Screen and Radio Technique. 
Specialist in VOICE CULTURE 
and DICTION 
Attractive Courses and Speaking Classes for the 
development of Personal Culture, Poise and Per- 
sonality—arranged in groups of six to twelve. 
Enroll Now for 
SPRING AND SUMMER COURSES 


THE REMBRANDT, 152 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Circle 7-9636 


Studio Hours 1—4 Daily and 
Other Hours by Appointment 








TEE 
| RANNY BRADSHAW 
Theatre Studio 
136 East 67th Street, New York 
Summer Session in England 


| ACTING TECHNIQUE 
| VOICE — DICTION 

| PANTOMIME 

| INTERPRETATION 

| 


Thorough Individual Training and 
Group Practice 


“The excellent work of your students 

Proves that your teaching is thor- 

ough, intelligent and inspired.’ ‘ 
Cornelia Otis Skinner 

Write or phone 

for prospectus. REgent 4-3226 


ST 








INA FLADA 


Late Teacher at the 


WIGMAN SCHOOL 
DRESDEN 


COURSES FOR 
ADULTS and CHILDREN 


TINA FLADA-RUTH WILTON 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
ALgonquin 4-7309 

















ELIZABETH MACK 
STUDIOS 


New York — Paris 
* 


COACHING 
VOICE, 


DIRECTING 
DICTION, FRENCH 
a 
Nine years work in Paris with 
Sarah Bernhardt and Madeleine Roch of the 
Comédie Francaise 
2 
Individual Lessons 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 
Enrollment Now 
e 
Telephone for appointment or write to 
58 West 57th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 7-1276 














JACQUES 
CARTIER 


* 
Private and class lessons in 
the Creative Dance—Primitive 
and Modern. 

® 


Mr. Cartier is now forming his 


concert group for the 1933-34 | 
season. ® 
¢ Mr. and Mrs. August King-Smith 
87 Bedford Street Directors 
sen age Bt, 1745 N. H. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Sa cents 





e KING-SMITH e 
STUDIO-SCHOOL 


Resident School for Girls in the 
National Capital 


DRAMATIC and THEATRE ARTS 
Also departments of Music, Languages, 
Dancing, Fine and Applied Arts 
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PERRY-MANSFIELD 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
SUMMER CAMP 
School of the Dance and the Drama 


Intensive Training for Teachers and for 
Beginning and Advanced Students 
Creative Approach to Study of 
Techniques of the Modern Dance 
Techniques of Acting, Directing and 
Production. Professional Problems and 
Methods 


Juniors 6-12—Seniors 13-20 


Riding, Jumping, Pack 

Trips, Swimming, Ten- 

nis, Dancing, Sculpture, 
Dramatics 

For information address 


10 Mitchell Pl., N. Y. C. 

















REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE 





ASSOCIATES 


Developing a Permanent 

Repertory Company 

SECOND SUMMER 

SESSION @ TEN WEEKS 

Beginning June 28, 1933 

Putney, Vermont 

Herbert V. Gellendré, Director 
Courses for students and profession- 
als, leading to membership in 


ermanent company. PRODUC- 
TION, TECHNIQUE OF ACT- 








SINGING, DICTION, WORK 
SHOP. Development of com ny 
covers three years, of which this is 
the second. For folder and further 
information: JOHN LYMAN, 
Mgr., 27 West 15th Street, New 
York City, ALgonquin 4-5035 














On an Island in the Ocean— 
near chong Cod 


DFI LAH 


sb os SPOKEN VOC 


AND THEATRE Rwouo UE 
22nd Year 

Dramatic Art. Acting. Dancing. Stage 
Direction. Professional Stock Com- 
“ooad playing nightly in our own play- 

ouse. Land and water sports. 

CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
Address 














MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard 
Island, Mass. Jt 














THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
>'tUvUoOl*O Ss 


A FULL-TIME SCHOOL OF THE 
ARTS OF THE THEATRE 
FOR YOUNG MEN & WOMEN 


SEASON 1932-33 OCTOBER TO MAY 





VOICE 
MUSIC 


TECHNIQUE OF ACTING » 
AND SPEECH » DANCING » 
APPLIED TO MOVEMENT 
STAGE CRAFT 


WITH 


MARTHA GRAHAM — LOUIS HORST 
AGNES DE MILLE 
LAURA ELLIOT 
CAROL E. VEAZIE 
MARGARETE DESSOFF 
HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 
ARTHUR WILMURT 


ENE LEWISOH 
DIRECTORS ji ite WALLACH. MORGENTHAU 
ICE McCOY 





CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
441 MADISON AVE., N.Y. C., Eld. 5-5125 








AAS EY. 
ITHACA COLLEGE 


DRAMA DEPARTMENT 


Summer Session 
July 5 to August 11 


ACTING, PLAY PRODUCTION 
SPEECH 
DIRECTING, DRAMA COURSES 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
SCENE DESIGN, PAINTING, 
STAGE MECHANICS 
Full Courses During Year 
For Catalog Address 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 
St Boe. 





LITTLE THEATRE, 
CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH, and 
EVERYMAN THEATRE, LONDON 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 
ART of ACTING and DRAMATIC 
PRODUCTION, 1933 


Three Sessions: 
July 28th-August Lith............ BATH 
August 14th-August 28th......... BATH 
September Ist-September 10th. LONDON 


Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study 
in actual Theatres under famous professional 
producers. Public performances of classic and 
modern plays by members in Little Theatre, 
Open-Air Theatre and historic Pump Rooms of 
Bath. Final performance of Festival Plays in 
London. Motor tours to Wells Cathedral, Glas- 
tonbury Abbey, Malvern Festival, Salisbury 
Cathedral and Stonehenge. Beautiful West- 
Country Centre. Delightful and stimulating 
comradeship. Inclusive Fee for session $10.50. 
Apply Hon. Sec., 


Citizen House, Bath, England 


GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
LITTLE THEATRE 
Rocky Neck 





Gloucester, Mass. 


14th Season 
July I—August 26 


Acting ® Production 


Weekly Public Performances 
For Circular Address 


F. M. EVANS | GLOUCESTER 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM J) MASS. 


112 CHARLES ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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DANCE MIME 
DARTINGTON HALL 


Dance Technique 

Body Development 
Dalcroze Eurythmics 
Dramatic Improvisation 
Mask & Costume Making 
Puppets & Stagecraft 
Drawing Art Music 


APPLY SECRETARY TOTNES 
DARTINGTON HALL DEVON 
ENGLAND 





























The Cornish Players Touring Co. 


1932-33 


Season 


Played before twenty-seven colleges and 
universities last season in eight states. 
REPERTOIRE: 


“LOVE AND CHANCE" by Marivaux 
“THE HEATHERS AT HOME" by W. A 


Kimball 
“TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL" by J. Bridie 


Directors: Ellen Van Volkenburg 
Alexander Koiransky 


THE CORNISH PUPPETEERS available with 


Touring Company. Now Booking. 


Southwest second season under management: 
Lucius Pryor Concert Service, Council Bluffs, lowe. 


Pacific Coast and Northwest management: 
rnish School, Seattle, Washington. 


THE TEMPEST 


A KING-COIT Production 


Producers of 
Aucassin and Nicolete; Kai Khosru, etc. 


HECKS CHER 
THEATRE 


(Fifth Avenue at 104th Street) 


April Ist, 2nd, 6th, 7th. All Matinees 


Tickets at Theatre Box Office 
Phone: LEhigh 4-3545 








Prices: $2,00, $1.50, $1.00 and 50c. 
(tax free) 
Special Rates for Groups of Children 
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